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“LO MIO MAESTRO” 


By HazEt STEWART ALBERSON 
University of Wisconsin 


Tu se’ lo mio maestro e il mio autore 
Tu se’ solo colui, da cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stile che m’ha fatto onore.—DANTE 


Vergil and his literary efforts have been the source of inspiration 
to many a neophyte and seasoned litterateur in the centuries 
since that Golden Age of accomplishment. But at no time has he 
received more earnest, whole-hearted, and understanding acclaim 
than in the Renaissance, when the humanists were reappraising 
with new eyes and a broad point of view that inheritance from 
Rome. In the Middle Ages, Vergil had suffered a precarious exist- 
ence, for his works were dissected to extract illustrations for gram- 
matical exercises, stepping stones to a knowledge of Latin for 
ecclesiastical purposes; or, again, made the handmaiden of religion 
by the devising of elaborate allegories. But these writers of the 
Renaissance studied Vergil and his contemporaries in search of the 
key that would unlock for them the secrets of that glorious past, of 
that extensive culture, of that rich flow of verse. This age was 
optimistic about itself. If only the right formulas might be found 
and cultivated, the world might be set right. Thus art was striving 
to follow certain well-defined rules of symmetry, harmony, and 
balance. Baldassare Castiglione wrote his J/ Cortegiano to present 
the perfect courtier; Machiavelli was attempting to set up a work- 
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able formula for government in his J/ Principe. Literature, too, 
might be reborn if the greatness of the classics could be caught 
and understood. It is Marcus Hieronymus Vida! at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century who gives direction and form to this pur- 
suit of the classics and centers it in Vergil. 

Dante a few centuries earlier drew Vergil from his somewhat 
uncertain standing in the Middle Ages and firmly established him 
on the high pedestal of widsom and understanding. Under Dante’s 
deft touch Vergil comes alive and holds in the palm of his hand the 
/ knowledge of life, its frailties, its need for disciplines. He is Dante’s 
‘ firm guide through the Jnferno and a somewhat more hesitant 
| leader in Purgatory. Dante calls him “lo mio maestro” and in 
many ways he proves to be his master. Perhaps the fact that 
Vergil was the singer of universal empire was a strong factor in 
Dante’s choice of master; for that ideal was one of the rocks upon 
which he builded his study of man and his progress toward per- 


SI 








| fection, the other being the universal church. Again he calls him 

( “] mio autore”’ from whom he derived his literary style; and many 

allusions make one aware of Dante’s diligent study of Vergil’s 
poetry. 


Yet it does seem that Dante has moulded Vergil to suit his 
purpose, that he has transformed him into a more aggressive, 
powerful, omniscient being than the historical Vergil. So, though 
Dante has rescued Vergil from the medieval vagaries, he has 
created a character that is colored by his own demands and by his 
own knowledge of intervening centuries. Vida follows Dante in 
upholding Vergil as a great master and a great author, but he is 
more liberal in his apprenticeship and following. Where Dante has 
avowed his debt to Vergil and yet created according to his own 
grand design, Vida has analyzed the greatness of the master, has 


1 Vida (1485?-1566), author of Latin prose and poetry, bishop of Alba and staunch 
pillar of the Catholic Church, and untiring advocate of his native Italy. Of his poetical 
works, the first collection was published in 1527 at Rome and contains: De Arte Poetica, 
De Bombyce, Scacchia Ludus, a group of hymns, three odes, three eclogues, and a letter 
in verse. In 1535 he published the Christias andin 1550 re-edited his works under the 
title Poemata Omnia, adding a great number of hymns. His prose: Dialogi de Reipublicae 
Dignitate, Orationes tres pro Cremonensibus, and Constitutiones Synodales, and numerous 
letters. 
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attempted to see him in a more nearly true perspective, and to set 
his findings into a formula in his De Arte Poetica. He has gone a 
step farther and given an excellent demonstration of the relation 
of theory and practice in his Christias, an epic of Christ. 

The epic is the genre which Vida selects as the most compre- 
hensive type of poetry to analyze, to cultivate, and to employ in the 
training of the aspiring young writer. His few definite suggestions 
are derived from the Aeneid, and though he illustrates indiscrimi- 
nately from Homer and Vergil, Vergil is that great genius to whom 
even Homer must bow: 

Virgilius, qui mox, veterum squalore, situque 
deterso, in melius mira omnia rettulit arte, 
vocem, animumque deo similis . . . 

unus hic ingenio praestanti, gentis Achivae 
divinos vates longe superavit, & arte, 


aureus, immortale sonans. stupet ipsa, pavetque, 
quamvis ingentem miretur Graecia Homerum.? 


His De Arte Poetica initiates the vogue of literary criticism which 
was so profusely cultivated in theory and application in the six- 
teenth century’ and starts the ball rolling in the controversy over 
epic and drama, over Aristotle and Horace, over Vergil and 
Homer. The last had been a frequent subject of discussion among 
the fifteenth century humanists‘ but it is Vida who launches Vergil 
as the great master by definitely organizing his methods and tech- 
niques and eulogizing him as the great example of all aspirations 
literary and national. 

The concern of this brief article, however, is to delve into the 
Christias to see how this “Christian Vergil’’ has not only utilized 
the artistry, but also caught the underlying spirit of his great 
compatriot, and adapted it to the world of his day. For the Roman 
institution of empire seems to be baptized and converted into the 
institution of the church. Here we have Dante’s two empires, the 

2 All quotations are from the edition published at Patavium in 1731. De Arte Poetica, 
Book 1, 166-173. The symbol “&” is used in this text for e¢ and aique. 

* Cf. Joel Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance: London 
(1899), 312 for a list of these attempts. 


* The Politia Litteraria, reviewed in a book by Ciro Trabalza, La Critica Letteraria: 
Milano (1915-20), shows the nature of these discussions. 
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universal temporal power and the universal church; Vergil has 
eulogized the one, now Vida has presented the other, the Church. 

The Christias is a six-thousand-line poem in heroic verse the 
theme of which is the suffering of Christ to redeem the world. Pope 
Leo X who set the task for Vida felt with the other humanists of 
his day that the Latin translation of the Bible lacked literary merit 
and needed to be adorned “‘optimorum poetarum figuris, atque 
virtutibus Latine.’*® Vida knew that it involved much more than 
adornment, for he was just completing his De Arte Poetica with its 
study of epic form. There must be heroic character, plot well con- 
structed and full of suspense, a theme chosen perhaps from a mul- 
tiplicity of events and expressed in a few words at the beginning, 
but developed with a great variety of supplementary episodes. 
How Vida’s heart must have lifted as he explored the possibilities 
of his subject! Here were materials with which he had the closest 
familiarity from his early training in the priesthood, bound up with 
his life work and with the fundamentals of his religion and beliefs. 
On the other hand, he had demonstrated his ability to employ a 
wealth of poetical device and phrase at his command and to uti- 
lize his knowledge of beauty in form and expression cultivated in 
his loving study of the classics. Here was an opportunity to sub- 
ordinate his pagan Muse, for which he felt that he must apologize, 
to a religious one, in whose service he might have self-respect. To 
combine Christian material with pagan adornment into one great 
theme wherein Christianity should shine triumphant, to reinvest 
with poetic life the Christian mythology,‘ to glorify religion for 
the whole of Christendom, this seems to have been his high goal. 

And yet, how accomplish such an undertaking? What methods 
should he use to attain this noble end? Who better than Vergil, 
his master of the De Arte Poetica, to point the way, for did not 
Vergil glorify the empire of Rome in his great work? Did he not 
enhance its early history, glorify its founder, and embody in him 
the Roman virtues, the stoical sacrifice of lesser and more personal 
pleasures to that higher genus of empire which was to live and 
find its highest expression in the age of Augustus? Could there not 


5 De Reipublicae Dignitate, 1, 47. 
* This is exactly what Homer and Vergil did with pagan mythology. 
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be a parallel drawn between Christ and Aeneas, between the fol- 
lowers of Christ, who have not only profited in his sacrifice but fol- 
lowed the high virtues represented by him, and the true followers 
of Aeneas, to whom Vergil dedicated his work? Thus as Vida turned 
to Vergil for illustrations of his theories in constructing an epic, 
he turns to him again for aid in developing a subject whose aim 
and high purpose can be distinctly paralleled with that of Vergil. 

Factually the plot is based on the biblical account, with some 
interweaving of legend and rearranging of the events in Christ’s 
life to suit the author’s purpose. The scope has been considerably 
broadened by emphasizing the importance of heaven and hell and 
their respective inhabitants in this brief little drama on earth, and 
by incorporating Old Testament history wherever occasion offered. 
All the speeches are elaborated, the backgrounds more definitely 
drawn, and there is a constant attempt to stir one’s emotions at 
the horror of the crisis, and yet in the end to calm these feelings 
by the realization of the stupendous effects which are to follow. 

One’s immediate reaction to a reading of the Christias is to 
identify the biblical material used and to discover the fount of 
such extraneous stories as that of Manassus’ wife and of the courte- 
zan Mary Magdalene. So hauntingly familiar are many lines that 
one feels unsatisfied until they have been pursued to their source, 
only to discover that the verses of the Bible contain the merest 
suggestion of the elaborated material. Vida does not always aid 
by giving names connected with the story; especially is this to be 
noted in the miracles of Christ, where he has woven in material 
from all the Gospels according to his own design.’ His choice of 
material has been so carefully guided by his artistic conception 
of the subject as a unit that a pursuit of this phase would be of 
little value. When he has chosen to introduce material from such 
collections as the Aurea Legenda or from the Apocrypha it is with 
the obvious intention of adorning and enlivening the prosaic 
material of the Bible. 

But his artistic conception seems to have been an outgrowth of 


7 Several commentators mention these sources: Gaetano Moroncini, Sulla Cristiade 
di M. G. Vida: Trani (1896), 17-25 and 35-50; Bruno Cotronei, ‘““Gaetano Moroncini— 
Sulla Cristiade di M. G. Vida,” in the Giornale Storico, xxx1 (1898), 361-370. 
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his studies in theory, which lead back to Vergil. One is constantly 
being reminded of some Vergilian phrase or figure of speech, or 
literary device, and though many of these are derived from that 
great master, Homer, we shall go back only to Vergil for them. 
What has he drawn from Vergil? 

The general form of the Christias shows most quickly the simi- 
larity in method with the Aeneid. Hexameter verse is the medium 
of expression, but in that there would have been practically no 
choice. The narrative begins at a point quite late in Christ’s 
ministry, not long before his triumphal entry into Jerusalem and 
gives the events up to his appearance before Pontius Pilate. Pilate 
wants to know more about Christ before the trial, and as Joseph 
and John, the beloved disciple, have just come to plead with him, 
he questions them. Thus the whole previous history of the heros 
is given. In Book 1 Joseph tells of Christ’s birth, including all 
the stories connected with it and the child’s early life; in Book 
Iv John continues the narrative, telling of the miracles and teach- 
ings of Christ. Just so did Vergil go directly to an interesting part 
of the story and, through the narrative of the events of the Tro- 
jan war and his wanderings to Dido, Aeneas tells the first part of 
the story. To be sure, the setting is different, for in the Aeneid 
they are in Dido’s palace with a great throng of Carthaginians as 
an audience, and Aeneas spins his tale far into the night. In the 
Christias they are in the court of Pontius Pilate, and the story is 
told as a plea for Christ’s release; yet Pilate 

Depositumque senem molli locat ipse sedili (mm, 76), 


the old man being Joseph, and we are aware of a crowd when 
John hesitates before beginning: 
Cuncti intenti simul ora tenebant. (11, 1020.) 


The Christias is divided into six books averaging one thousand 
lines each, while the Aeneid is about a third longer, with twelve 
books varying from six hundred to nine hundred lines. The first 
fifteen lines of the first book are used to invoke the Muse and give 
in brief the plot. The muse is addressed as Spiritus alme; the plot: 


Qui mare, qui terras, qui caelum numine comples, 
Spiritus alme, tuo liceat mihi munere regem 
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bis genitum canere, e superi qui sede parentis, 
Virginis intactae gravidam descendit in alvum, 
mortalesque auras hausit puer; ut genus ultus 
humanum eriperet tenebris, & carcere iniquo 

morte sua, manesque pios inferret Olympo. (1, 1-7.) 


He gives the causes for the suffering which was so great that Earth 
was indignant and the Sun hid its face. Like Vergil, he invokes the 
Muse on several other occasions when the task seems too great. 

So much for the general form. It is in his employment of the de- 
vices of Vergil that we find Vida most adept. In Book 1, while 
Christ is driving out the sellers of sacrificial victims from the 
temple, his disciples are marveling at the beautiful carvings on 
the dome and walls. Only one verse is suggestive of this in the 
Bible: “And as he went out of the temple one of his disciples saith 
unto him, ‘Master, see what manner of stones and what buildings 
are here’!’’ (Mark xm, 1) Vida makes it the occasion for Christ 
to interpret the pictures of the creation of the world and events 
from the lives of the Patriarchs. In Book 1 of the Aeneid Aeneas 
and Achates stand before the walls of Dido’s temple and see en- 
graved there many scenes from the Trojan war. Vida’s ideas of 
the picture of the creation, though following closely the Bible, no 
doubt had some inspiration from Vergil’s Eclogue 1v and Lucre- 
tius’ De Rerum Natura. The phrasing seems to be more that of 
Lucretius. 

In two other places he uses the device of pictures. When Mary 
is sitting at the tomb, mourning for Christ, she sees sculptured on 
a tombstone the story of Jonah and the whale, and is reasoning 
that just as Jonah was cast out of the whale in three days, some- 
thing would happen three days after Christ’s death, and just then 
he appears. When the angels are preparing for the revolt in heaven 
brief mention is made of the pictures in foribus which portray the 
expulsion of Lucifer and his angels from heaven. These last two 
examples are touched lightly and not described with the clarity 
and fullness of the first. 

There is a strong tendency to lay emphasis on the origins of 
customs, names, and places. Vida catches at every opportunity to 
emphasize certain places in biblical history that acquired their 
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names through past association. The description of the tribes of 
Israel gives ample opportunity for this, as do also the places 
passed in the journey to Egypt to escape Herod. The origin of 
the Passover shows how the feast of the Passover is the symbol of 
this event. Vergil devotes many lines to giving a pretended his- 
torical basis for the different sacrifices, origins of names and the 
like, that he may glorify the present things by this pretended 
origin. In most cases Vida uses the biblical background and has 
not been original in the stories, though many details have been 
added and emphasized. 

In Book 1 two other devices are used that are without doubt 
directly suggested by Vergil. The period of the Passover, which 
forms the setting for the events of Christ’s last days, is introduced 
in a general way at first instead of giving its direct relation to 
Christ. In a few lines he tells how the children of Israel were led 
from Egypt. Mention of the twelve tribes leads to a long digres- 
sion in which the ancestry, place of settlement, cities, occupations, 
and many other points are discussed. This is like Vergil’s roll of 
the tribes who take part in the battle in Italy (vir, 647-817) and 
also like Homer’s list of the ships (Jliad 11, 484-877). Then too 
when the two disciples find the house where Christ and his dis- 
ciples are to celebrate the feast, Simon is pictured as a bard who 
often sings to his peasants on his country estate: 

Jam gravis argutasque fides, & carmina amabat 
fluminis in ripis, aut fontem propter amoenum. 
norat enim caeli numeros, mensusque, viasque. 
saepe D eo plenus porro ventura canebat 


agricolis, quid Sol, quid menstrua Luna pararet; 
sudique, pluviaeque docens praenuntia signa. (11, 563-568.) 


So we find Iopas at the banquet in Dido’s palace: (Aeneid 1, 
742-746): 
Hic canit errantem lunam solisque labores, 
unde hominum genus et pecudes, unde imber et ignes. 
Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones, 
quid tantum Oceano properent se tinguere soles 
hiberni, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet. 


Vida’s real purpose in introducing Simon as a bard is that through 
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him he may review in very complete form the history of the feast 
of the Passover and many events connected with the sojourn in 
the wilderness. After Simon has made arrangements for Christ’s 
coming, he picks up his instrument again and sings of these events 
with Peter and John as his audience. The above quotations show 
the close paralleling of even the subject-matter in the songs of 
Topas and Simon. 

Quite conspicuous throughout the Christias are the digressions, 
which take us to the councils in the infernal regions and those on 
Mount Olympus. As in the Aeneid, they form the motivation of 
the conflict, the people on earth being the tools of this larger con- 
flict. Instead of a Juno conspiring with an Aeolus to bring destruc- 
tion to the hero, or calling up from the lower regions an Allecto 
to stir Turnus and Amata to upset the peaceful consummation of 
a union between Aeneas and Lavinia, we find Satan summoning 
his spirits from the earth, 


Necnon ventorum, tempestatumque potentes, 
nubivagum genus... . (1, 160 f.) 


and all the monsters beneath the earth to a great council, and 
sending them to hover about the heads of the disciples, the high 
priests, and all concerned in Christ’s trial. By bad dreams and 
other such infernal means their hatred is stirred. Judas alone of 
the disciples yields to their numerous arguments. 
The priests and elders are dominated by these demons: 
Exarsere omnes. pestis latet intus, & omnem 


eripuit miseris lucem, victisque veneno 
pestifero nebulas offudit mentibus atras. (m, 200-202.) 


They absolutely refuse to listen to the better voice of reason when 
Nicodemus talks to them or when Pilate urges them to be lenient. 
Again, when Pilate is on the point of declaring Christ acquitted, 
Satan, seeing his well-laid plans threatened, calls to his aid two 
effective ministers, Timor and IJgnavia, and Pilate succumbs. 
These spirits assemble again to resist Christ when he goes down 
to release the shades who have been in Limbo since Adam’s fall, 
but they flee to the innermost recesses when they feel his real 
presence. 
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The council in heaven of Book v, which is grouped about God 
to watch the last agony of Christ, presents a little drama all its 
own when the heavenly hosts revolt and stage a threatened battle 
because God refuses to hear Christ’s plea. The matter is finally 
settled when God calls them into his presence and explains that 
it is in accordance with a prearranged plan, and that Christ will 
be exalted. At various other times Christ speaks with God, and 
these events are usually accompanied by visions of heavenly 
angels. These conversations also give the motivating power of the 
plot. At the end of Book 1 when Christ has asked that his disciples 
have the ability to carry on his work and spread his word through 
all nations, God answers that his realm will increase; the reply, 
quoted only in part, might have been a part of the reply of Jupiter 
to Cytherea when she begs to be assured of the kingdom of Aeneas: 


“Succedent aliis alii, sacrique nepotes 

victores tua signa ferent trans ultima claustra 

oceani latas undis cohibentia terras: 

clarescetque tuum passim per secula nomen. 

sponte sua invicti reges tibi sceptra, tibi arma 

subjicient sua per terras, arasque sacrabunt. 

atque adeo gravida imperiis Roma illa superba, 
Apenninivagi quae propter Tybridis undam 

ingentes populos frenat pulcherrima rerum, 

summittet fasces, &, quas regit, orbis habenas.”’ (1, 905-914.) 


Or it might have been a part of that speech of Anchises to Aeneas 
as he unfolds the greatness of Rome in pageantry before him: 
“Nunc age, Dardaniam prolem quae deinde sequatur 
gloria, qui maneant Itala de gente nepotes, 


inlustres animas nostrumque in nomen ituras, 
expediam dictis, et te tua fata docebo.” (Aeneid, v1, 756-759.) 


A few pagan elements creep into his treatment of Satan and his 
Tartarian chiefs. The inhabitants of Satan’s kingdom are spoken 
of as Centaurs, Hydras, Scyllas, Harpies, and Chimaeras. Vida 
selects the worst of them, adds such details as snakey hair, flaming 
eyes and nostrils, has them carry tridents and fiery brands to tor- 
ture the condemned in accordance with the medieval preaching con- 
cerning hell, and adds a few details to make Satan more gruesome: 
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At centumgeminus flammanti vertice supra est 
arbiter ipse Erebi, centenaque brachia jactat 
centimanus, totidemque eructat faucibus aestus. (1, 147-149.) 


Yet, as does Dante, he confines this pagan element to hell. 

Though heaven seems to be located on Mount Olympus, and 
God is occasionally addressed as the rector Olympi or the auctor 
Olympi, there seems to be no real confusion in Vida’s mind. There 
is a brilliancy about God, a dazzling quality that is missing in the 
gods of Greek mythology. Vergil mentions the shining face and 
ambrosial locks of Venus when she reveals herself a goddess, but 
does not emphasize and dwell upon such characteristics at every 
mention of the gods. With Vergil these councils of the gods and 
their conversations are interesting in themselves, but the back- 
ground is extremely simple. With Vida the latter seems all im- 
portant, for we know what the conversation is going to be from 
the Bible story. Many lines are given over to a description of God, 
the marvelous temple where he dwelt, the orders of angels about 
him, and such details. The messengers he sends out flit about 
much as those in the Aeneid. Sometimes it is a Mercury, but in 
the form of a puer pulcher who comes to Mary in her vision 
before the Christ child is born: 


Haec ait, & paribus se in caelum proripit alis, (1, 369.) 


or as he departs after his message to Joseph: 

Sic fatus, subito in tenues evanuit auras 

pernici liquida arva fuga per nubila carpens. (m1, 446 f.) 
Compare with this the expressions in the Aeneid: 


Hic primum paribus nitens Cyllenius alis 
constitit; hinc toto praeceps se corpore ad undas 
misit . .. . (tv, 252-254) 


et procul in tenuem ex oculis evanuit auram. (Iv, 278.) 


Or again it is an Iris without her trailing rainbow of colors, sum- 
moned by God from the hundred white-clad virgin forms who are 
his attendants, to whom he says: 


“Vade,” ait, “& volucri per caelum labere curru. 
fratribus haec fer dicta tuis”: (v, 630 f.) 
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But here the similarity is only on the surface, and his heaven, his 
angels, and his God are the poet’s and artist’s conception of the 
Christian hierarchy and its abode.® 

Another analogy can be drawn based on a similar artistic 
method of uniting scattered episodic material. As Vergil in Book 
v uses the funeral games of Homer in Book xxi of the /liad as 
a basis of his story, but has given variety, symmetry, and unity 
by choosing only five out of the nine contests, and varying the 
number of contestants, outcome, awards, and amount of space 
devoted to each; so Vida in a similarly difficult task has grouped 
the miracles and teachings of Christ, and presented them with the 
same eye apparently to unity, symmetry, and variety. Notice, 
how he does it. The first two miracles are those which deal with the 
raising from the dead of the widow’s son and the young girl. To 
the latter he devotes six lines, to the former thirty. The second 
group deals with miracles concerned with food; the first, the turn- 
ing of water into wine; the second, the feeding of the five thou- 
sand;° and the third is the incident of the fig tree which is cursed 
by Christ because as he passed by, weary and hungry, he found 
no fruit. The last one affords a contrast to the first two, and the 
second story is much more fully developed than the others. The 
background of the sea is the unifying element in the next group. 
The first one is that of Christ walking on the waters and calming 
the sea; the second is the incident of the Roman officer coming to 
collect tribute, and Peter opening a fish and finding the money 
there; the last is the story of the madman who was possessed of 
a devil and was being dragged along the seashore to Christ. 
Christ sends the devil into the swine and they rush into the sea. 
The first and third of these stories are quite long; the first elabo- 
rated by the description of a storm at sea in the Vergilian manner, 
and the third by discussing the ancestry of this fiend, which re- 
minds one of the monsters in Lucretius. He also gives numerous 

* The paintings in the churches of the period doubtless inspired his conceptions: the 


“Ascension of Christ” by Melozzo da Forli and the “Assumption of the Virgin” by 


Correggio are examples. 

* This differs slightly from the biblical story and takes place in the mountains where 
the crowd has followed Christ; the reason for their hunger is that they are far away from 
the city and the earth has not yet produced its crops. 
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details of the apparently hopeless condition of the victim to en- 
hance the marvel of the cure. The last group deals with faith; the 
first where faith was not sufficient, as in the case of the disciples 
who could not cure a man because of their lack of faith; the second 
where the woman was cured by merely touching the hem of his 
garment. The former is developed at length and used as the basis 
of a short sermon, the latter is briefly yet effectively told. This 
analogy may seem remote, but certain it is that Vida’s choice of 
stories was based very definitely on a central motive for each 
group, contrast and variety within the group, balance in length of 
stories, and decided intent to be artistic in his presentation in- 
stead of being biblically exact. 

Several minor incidents offer fleeting suggestions of the Aeneid. 
Three of these will be sufficient to illustrate. When Christ was a 
child his parents often saw flames playing about his head, and one 
thinks immediately of the flame which played about Ascanius’ 
hair and was interpreted as a good omen by Anchises. When Christ 
addresses his disciples and tells them that these are not their 
homes, but that they are elsewhere, and in these future homes they 
will have peace and rest from their labors, if one omits the aetheris 
alti, it might be the speech of Mercury to Aeneas urging him to 
leave Carthage, or of Aeneas speaking to his comrades: 


domus non haec data, non hae 
sunt vobis propriae sedes. vos aetheris alti 
lucida templa vocant, stellis florentia regna, 
pax ubi secura, ac requies optata laborum. 
hic domus, hic patria. huc omnes contendite laeti 
angustum per iter. vestras hic figite sedes. (1, 54-59.) 


As Vergil uses nature to allegorize the union of Dido and Aeneas, 
Vida does likewise in handling a similarly delicate situation, the 
conception of the Christ child. Mary is speaking and describing the 
marvelous cloud, all bright and shining, studded with stars, and 
vivid in the colors of the rainbow: 

Hanc simul omnipotens genitor perflavit ab alto, 

continuo ruit ecce voluta liquentibus astris 


aura potens, quaque illa venit, procul undique circum 
scintillae absiliunt radiis vibrantibus aureae. 
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turbine corripior rapido, visque illa per omnes 

aurai vis omnipotens mihi diditur artus, 

aethereusque vigor toto se corpore miscet, 

visaque praedulci mihi corda liquescere amore. (111, 381-389.) 


The phraseology is often Vergilian. Those familiar exclamatory 
expressions are used: miserabile dictu, mirabile visu and many 
variations: visu lacrymabile, trepidabile visu, and one whole verse 
of exclamations: Ecce (incredibile auditu! miserabile visu!). In the 
battle scene of Book v of the Christias there are many borrowings 
from the Aeneid; in the storm at sea described in Book Iv in con- 
nection with Christ’s walking on the waters many elements are 
like the storm in the Aeneid 1; yet a very thorough check has not 
revealed a single line copied entire from the Aeneid, but only 
_ groups of two or three words. A few of these chosen at random from 
a large collection may serve to illustrate: 


Et vera incessu patuit dea. (Aeneid 1, 405.) 
Verus et aspectu patuit Deus (Christias 1, 938.) 


Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
Incipit et dono divom gratissima serpit. (Aeneid m1, 268 f.) 


Tempus erat per membra quies quum grata soporem 
Irrigat, ac positis affert oblivia curis. (Christias 1, 22.) 


Dant signum; fulsere ignes et conscius aether (Aeneid Iv, 167.) 
Emicuere ignes, diffulsit conscius aether. (Christias v, 969.) 


The figurative language is a study in itself. There are some sixty 
similes of three lines or more in the Christias and, though some of 
them will send you searching through your Vergil, not one is 
directly from Vergil’s works either in phrasing or the use of each 
detail in the figure. He uses only two figures of birds, one in com- 
paring John’s mind, as it soared up to God, to an eagle; and the 
other in comparing the angels who have been scattered far and 
wide, rushing back when the battle call is sounded as doves when 
alarmed by a sudden tempest. There are two using snakes; several 
using the wild boar, or the Gaetulian lion, or the hind, or dogs; 
three using the bees; several using the sea, the tempest, the moun- 
tain stream, the winds; and quite a few from shepherd life. Christ 
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as he sweeps the sellers out of the temple is likened to the north 
wind: 

Qualis ubi Arctois Boreas erupit ab antris, 

aéreos rapido perverrens turbine campos, 

it caelo ferus, & piceas toto aethere nubes 

insequitur. dant victa locum, & cava nubila cedunt. (1, 521-524.) 


These few verses are similar to those by Vergil describing the 
breaking of the battle lines before the assault of Turnus: 


Ac velut Edoni Boreae cum spiritus alto 
insonat Aegaeo sequiturque ad litora fluctus; 
qua venti incubuere, fugam dant nubila caelo. (Aeneid xm, 365-367.) 


As Turnus is compared to a liber equus released from his enclosure 
and rushing out over the flowery plain seeking his pleasure, so is 
Satan when he feels the joy of the contest; but when he realizes 
himself defeated, the figure is continued with the idea that he is 
dashing over the plain to avoid his captors. But this hunt for 
similarities is like pursuing an ignis fatuus, always elusive and 
unsatisfactory. For when the similar figures are discovered and 
laid side by side, it is found that Vida’s figurative language is 
appropriate to his description and Vergilian only in flavor. Vida 
is like the coiner of sermons whose language is often biblical from 
long association with the Bible. 

One might continue this study ad infinitum but with no more 
tangible results. For the more persistently one tries to trace the 
indebtedness in its details the more surely one arrives at the con- 
clusion that it is the broad aim of that other master that has been 
his high inspiration. Why has Vida used the device of interpreting 
the pictures on the temple wall, why has he had Simon sing of the 
origin of the Passover, why has he reviewed the twelve tribes of 
Israel, why is he always on the alert to exploit every opportunity 
for origins of names, why does he make several occasions in which 
God may tell of the future followers of Christ? Certainly not just 
because Vergil did so and Homer before him, but that he might 
unite with his theme of Christ the past history of the chosen race, 
the details of which should strike a sympathetic chord in the heart 
of every true Christian, and that he might inspire those to come 
with the high mission of the followers of Christ. 
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In the Christias there is some of the paradox that Vergil en- 
countered in his portrayal of Aeneas, whose ultimate success yet 
spelled real tragedy for himself. Aeneas must perform his duty 
and thus symbolize that highest of Roman virtues, he must bow 
to a fate, to a destiny which was the very deification of the spirit 
of empire, yet at what a cost! Vergil cannot pass over this very 
human side of his hero and almost loses himself in the desolation 
of that tragedy of Book rv. Christ too must suffer for a higher 
design, to which he has subscribed, but from which he momentarily 
longs to resign when he is faced with its immediate consequences. 
His own plea is limited to a few words, but Vida intensifies the 
feeling of the injustice of Christ’s suffering by such incidents as 
the revolt of the angels in heaven as they see him about to be 
crucified and his plea to God unanswered, and by bursting in upon 
the narrative himself with his impassioned cries against the agony 
of Christ. He leaves no detail unexploited which might call forth 
one’s sympathy. Yet it must be carried through for it has been 
ordained. If the Aeneid may be viewed as the tragedy of empire 
even while laying the foundations for its success, the Christias may 
be viewed as the tragedy of a guiltless Christ endured for the final 
vindication of the human race and the triumph of Christianity. 


Dum tua fida lego vestigia, te sequor unum, 
O decus Italiae, lux o clarissima vatum. (De Arte Poetica, 111, 584.) 


























LATIN AND GREEK—DEVITALIZED? 


By FrepEerIc W. HorNER 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri 


The words “‘vitalize’’ and “devitalize” have been much over- 
used in matters and discussion pertaining to the classics, but even 
so their meaning should be fairly clear in the connection in which 
they are to be used here. All classicists are aware of the charge 
that many teachers of the classics, in a desperate effort to make 
Latin attractive to the student, have completely overlooked the 
numerous real values and objectives of Latin in their well-meant 
but misguided “sugarcoating”’ of the subject. To handle the sub- 
ject thus certainly tends to devitalize it. 

It is also well-known that the schooling of many students is 
woefully lacking in the study of English grammar. As a result there 
are numerous systems for teaching Latin to those with a poor 
foundation, but the attempt to teach Latin on the plane of these 
ill-prepared students—that is, by omitting large amounts of gram- 
mar and syntactical forms—puts such a limitation on thé later 
work that translation of any material beyond the first yeartis, in 
most cases, impossible. The point to be made is that the attempted 
reading of Latin beyond the students’ grammatical ability, or, 
what is worse, the continual and lavish giving of assistahce by the 
teacher, certainly does not allow of any vitalized work in Latin, or 
of any vitalizing results. 

The listed objectives of Latin, to be found in almost every state 
course of study, include (1) the ability to read Latin, (2) increased 
ability in the use of English and the foreign languages, (3) in- 
creased understanding of the life and history of ancient times, and 
(4) knowledge of classical mythology.! All Latin teachers know of 


1 Cf. State of Missouri, Courses of Study in Junior and Senior High School: Columbia, 
Mo., Department of Education (1925), 109. 
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these objectives; all try to help the student to realize them; but the 
complete realization of something of each of these is dependent 
upon the factors of time available, and the ability of the students 
concerned. If the student attains the first of these alone, i.e., the 
reading of Latin, he is certainly to be considered satisfactory as a 
Latin student; if he achieves more than the necessary minimum 
of the others, he is to be considered exceptional. 

For a long time teachers have seen the value of the objectives 
outside of the Latin reading, and a comparatively large number of 
classicists, in answer to the frequent critical questioning concern- 
ing Latin values obtained, have turned to “‘vitalizing” the Latin 
course of study, whether mistakenly or not, by giving more at- 
tention and time to secondary objectives. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that they are allowing, by necessity, less time for the 
attainment of the first and prime objective. The time that is 
added at one point certainly must come off at another. After 
experimenting with this so-called vitalization, many classics 
teachers have admitted that, while the group has improved its 
English vocabulary, has gained a smattering of information con- 
cerning ancient life and customs, and has come to know some- 
thing of outstanding myths and stories, yet it translates easy Latin 
poorly and hesitatingly, and has acquired no fluency at Latin 
prose of ordinary complexity. This method of “vitalization’’ and its 
usual results form a disquieting, perhaps amusing, picture; for 
whatever name might be given to it, “‘vitalization”’ is a complete 
misnomer; as a matter of fact “‘devitalization”’ is frequently more 
fitting. 

The obvious remedy for difficulties of this nature lies in a greatly 
reduced rate of progress, in recognition of the wide-spread lack of 
adequate preparation of some of the Latin students. However, to 
give to many such Latin classes a thorough foundation for Latin 
and subsequent painstaking instruction in the work would cut the 
rate of progress of the standard Latin classes in half. 

There is yet another possible solution. The secondary ob- 
jectives of classics teaching can form the basis of a course of in- 
struction which may prove very valuable for all students, and 
particularly for those who do not further pursue the study of the 
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classics. Such a course, if well rounded, will prove of very definite 
value to the student, even though it falls far short of the essential 
values of the true Greek or Latin course and is infinitely less at- 
tractive to classics teachers. 

The idea of a background course in classics is by no means new. 
A great majority of such courses, however, have been based al- 
most entirely on readings of ancient history and mythology. Such 
courses sometimes are formed to tell briefly the best-known stories 
of mythology and history; sometimes they give an English version 
of world-famous classics. In whatever guise they are fashioned, 
they are a worthy stimulus to cultural advancement; their only 
disadvantage is their unnecessarily limited scope. 

At the John Burroughs School a course of such an exploratory na- 
ture has been developed expressly for the students who do not elect 
the study of Latin. It is named ‘‘A Course in Ancient Languages.”’ 
This course may not be highly original; it may not produce all the 
benefits that were expected of it; but it may be briefly outlined 
here, because it should serve to exemplify the possibilities in 
courses of this type. No persons are in a better position than clas- 
sicists to decide whether or not work of this kind is misplaced in 
the classical field, or is hostile to the spirit of the classics; or whether 
the aims, methods, and results of such a course justify its exist- 
ence in the precincts of Greek and Latin. 

Latin, although not required at our school, is taken up by well 
over ninety per cent of students of the eighth grade, where Latin 
instruction is begun. At the inception of this new course, three 
years ago, and in like manner this year, its membership was drawn 
from the ranks of those originally planning to study beginning 
Latin. Assignment of students to beginning Latin or to “A Course 
in Ancient Languages”’ is made on the basis of a short prognostic 
test, embodying questions on English sentence syntax, ability to 
use words, memorization of words, and the association of easy 
English and Latin words. All the students are urged to take up 
Latin, and even those students who may be poorly fitted for the 
study of Latin are encouraged to undertake it if they wish to, or 
if their parents wish it. All the emphasis possible is placed on the 
study of Latin, and it is encouraging to be able to state that 
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young students, in general, do not shy away from it. This fall, out 
of a class of forty-five, twenty-nine elected Latin and sixteen, the 
course in Ancient Languages. 

The stated purpose of the course is: “‘to provide a worth-while 
alternative study for those who do not wish to pursue the study of 
Latin to the point where they can read the original Latin writings 
with moderate ease.” The nature of the course is thus explained: 


It isa study of the simpler aspects of Greek and Latin, involving use of a select- 
ed vocabulary and limited constructions; emphasis is to be placed on words 
which are a definite contribution to English. Enrichment is gained by a study 
of Latin and Greek allusions in every-day life; by an investigation of every- 
day ‘ancient life; by learning Latin and Greek words for familiar objects, and 
for important terms in the medical, legal, and scientific worlds; by experi- 
ences in reading mythology; by constructive and art activities to depict an- 
cient objects and ways of life; by study of archaeological investigations. 


The subject-matter of the course, with division into the main 
heads, may be set forth in very brief outline form: 


Introduction to course: History of primitive peoples; origin and gradual 
development of the earliest forms of language; the hieroglyphic, etc.; Indo- 
European family of languages—Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Teutonic empha- 
sized. 

1. Brief survey of history and development of English from the time of the 
Romans; the four periods during which Latin came to England; summary of 
the principles underlying English formations. 

2. Early history of the Phoenicians and Greeks; points of superiority of 
these early peoples; their migrations, travels; their love of beauty, imagina- 
tive qualities; reasons for their mythology; their early literature. 

3. The alphabet and language history; careful, comparative study of the 
Phoenician, Greek, and Latin alphabets; study of various letters and signs, 
and the learning of the Greek alphabet. 

4. Review of the fundamentals of English grammar; development from, 
and comparison with Greek and Latin grammar. Study of a selected Greek 
vocabulary list, with endings and cases; reading of simple sentences. 

5. Thorough study of important prefixes, word-bodies, and suffixes of the 
Greek; formation and study of the numerous English words formed from 
these; actual debt of the English to the Greek. (This department of work is 
stressed.) 

6. Greek mythology; discussion of outstanding stories; comparative 
mythology of Greeks and Romans, names of deities, etc. 

7. Study of Roman antiquities; comparison and contrast of the civiliza- 
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tions of Greece and Rome in the ancient world; Roman militarism, reasons for 
world supremacy, etc. 

8. Study of elementary Latin; selected vocabulary, elementary syntax, 
endings of words, agreement; class reading of very simple Latin. 

9. Detailed study of word derivation, Latin to English; the prefixes, 
suffixes, roots of words; Latin as an aid to English spelling; predominance of 
Latin words in English. (This department of work is stressed.) 


On this subject-matter one school year is spent; the class meets 
four periods a week. It is at once apparent that there is enough 
material here to suffice for two years’ work. However, the content 
of this course can be covered easily in one year, since no one of the 
topics is gone into as deeply as it might be if the instruction were 
for a more advanced group. After two or three years more, it will 
be possible to measure by testing the actual value of the course as 
an instrument of education; and it will be measured. That there are 
some values to be derived by the student can hardly be denied, any 
more than it can be denied that the teaching of the secondary ob- 
jectives, as listed above, of the regular Latin course is of con- 
siderable benefit. The course is the result of the attacking of a very 
real problem by this particular school; but the problem exists just 
as much for each one who is a student, an ardent follower, and, 
lastly, a teacher of the classics. In order to judge of its success, it 
will be helpful to visualize the actual experience of the instructor 
of this group—a classroom of young students, without exception 
eager, interested and alert; a class discussing and working with 
ancient languages, forming and reasoning over multitudes of words 
from the Latin and Greek; a class which spends no more than one- 
tenth of the year’s time at reading Latin, and some Greek. Is this 
vitalizing and bringing forth in full vigor the classics which we 
love, which we are trying to promulgate; or is this, on the con- 
trary, sapping the strength and threatening the existence of these 
humanities? 

This question is not at all rhetoric; it is asked very earnestly. The 
course is a success, as far as the students are concerned; but this 
is not surprising, for it was conceived for them. A few pupils have 
been so pleased with their brief excursion into Latin that they will 
take up the legitimate study next year; the overwhelming major- 
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ity, however, will not attempt it. The number of Latin students is 
therefore reduced below what it would be ordinarily, and, although 
it should be remembered that some of the pupils would not take 
Latin, even if this new course were not offered, the fact remains 
that by this course the enrollment in Latin is decreased. 

It is probably uppermost in the minds of most readers, at this 
point, that, whether this course represents the classics vitalized or 
devitalized, it is dealing a blow at classics work by decreasing the 
enrollment. All of us have heard on many occasions that Latin and 
Greek are outmoded, that the falling off in the study of Latin in- 
dicates its growing uselessness; in short, that training in the clas- 
sics is a waste of time. The number of students enrolled in a given 
Latin class, if large, is the most obvious favorable evidence for re- 
futing these statements; but when examined, it may become weak 
and contestable evidence, and of questionable reliability and va- 
lidity. A case in point is that of a teacher who pointed with pride to 
her beginning class of eighty-four, as compared to the sixty-seven 
of June the previous year, but who neglected to mention that at 
the end of the year the class numbered but fifty-eight, after those 
had dropped out who were lacking in effort, in proper background, 
in interest, in mental equipment. What do mere numbers mean in 
such instances? Is it not very questionable whether the cause of the 
classics is aided by any such shallow criteria of advancement? Asa 
matter of fact, in all likelihood it is damaged. All of us are aware 
that a large class, inevitably composed of students of widely dif- 
fering abilities, permits of a much less rapid degree of advance- 
ment than is to be experienced with a small group of some homo- 
geneity. Mere numbers, so frequently looked up to with admiring 
eye, constitute more often a burden to the teacher and a hin- 
drance to progress. 

This new course does give an alternative for the student who 
would not do well in Latin. And how important this is! For the 
cause of the classics will flourish only when virtually all students 
who carry on the study of Latin and Greek come to enjoy it, and 
perform well at it, with the result that these students themselves 
become disciples of the classics. Any method of vitalization which 
brings about a degree of enthusiasm will be its own excuse, so 
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long as it brings about an abiding interest, and does not work 
simply for external attraction. 

This paper has been discussing the problem of those who do not 
study Latin, because they won’t, because their schedule will not 
permit, or because they are poorly prepared. The sincere query 
asked above may well be repeated. The question in the title is not 
yet answered. Does this “Ancient Language” course, built to par- 
allel Latin and Greek, tend to vitalize or devitalize these classics, 
to weaken the work, to provide a too easy outlet; or does it draw 
interest and student thought to the real values inherent in the 
classics, and bring forth appreciation of the pulse, vigor, and 
beauty of the languages that have gripped us? 

Time will certainly show the answer. Whatever the result, the 
important thing is that our classics be strengthened and elevated 
in the field of education. If ““A Course in Ancient Languages” does 
not impede efforts of this kind, we may surely accept it for the 
modicum of assistance it may provide in adding breadth and cul- 
ture to life. 











THE FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS IN THE COLLEGE 


By Greorce DepveE Hapzsits 
University of Pennsylvania 


What is the status of Latin studies in our college and univer- 
sity education likely to be in the near future? This is a reasonable 
question to raise; and in any case consideration is important, es- 
pecially if it propose some plan that looks forward to a wise adap- 
tation in the future. Will our Latin work largely disappear now 
that it has become an elective study, or will it survive in some 
really substantial degree? 

To understand the present situation it is necessary to consider 
the general trend of American education for the past generation. 
We are all aware of the secure status of Latin studies in our col- 
lege curricula some thirty years ago when the subject was a re- 
quired subject for the A.B. degree, and we are also aware of the 
assaults that have been made upon classical studies since that 
time. The reasons for these attacks are not far to seek when one re- 
members the irresistible trend of education in America toward 
what was regarded as practical. That victory should lie with the 
proponents of so-called “‘modern education” was easy to prophecy. 
Not that the exponents of practical education were better gen- 
erals or more eloquent advocates of their cause than the champions 
of classical and cultural education; but education has simply be- 
come, more and more, an expression of the ideals of an industrial 
democracy. More than that, an intellectual milieu existed whose 
mandate could not be denied, and education for the masses had to 
be provided. This demand became increasingly strong as larger 
and larger numbers of students drifted to our colleges and univer- 
sities; and with the years since the 90’s this demand has imposed 
startling changes. Latin was certain to become an elective and 
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Latin studies were bound to suffer throughout the country.’ 

Mass education inevitably, in the very nature of the case, pre- 
supposes an education that the masses can and will assimilate; and 
howsoever fine the ideals of mass education may be for social wel- 
fare at large, it cannot and never will rest upon the same founda- 
tions that support education for a chosen few or for better minds. 
We have committed public education to the idea of educating the 
masses and in so doing have, no doubt, in mind a goal of demo- 
cratic society educated so far as that may be possible. Yet every- 
one is aware of the mental limitations of the great majority. All of 
this is so well known that repetition of the fact would seem un- 
necessary except for the tragic result that we have sacrificed the 
needs and proper claims of the elect to the overwhelming demands 
of the many.” Under these conditions, let me repeat, Latin has, of 
course, suffered. 

Mass education and a “‘practical’’ education very naturally turn 
away from the study of the Latin language and a slow reading of 
Latin literature when education beckons in most attractive form 
to the beguiling pastime of reading of romance in the vernacular, 
to apparently vital experience with sociology, psychology, econom- 
ics,*> or engineering; when life calls for pleasure and happiness. 
The importance of Rome and all that Rome stands for is not so 
immediately obvious to us in America as it is to the cultured clas- 
ses of England, France, Germany, and Italy, where the Roman 
tradition permeates and influences life and thought much more 
profoundly. On the contrary, to the uninitiated, Rome and all that 


1 Institutions requiring no Latin for admission and no Latin in College for the 


RS oy abn tidak vunses ocar oe PERE EAAes op dnt as eee 330 
Institutions requiring some Latin for admission but none in College for the 
FEF 6.550 05 WES Ss 0 3:2 Ses 4 Sp EEA ep vie DEW aa ss 23 
Institutions requiring no Latin for admission but some in College for the A.B. 
ns dcbnnd erin ccogeehent tancees th dawsdiadess+asetnbedasbead 11 
Institutions requiring some Latin for admission and some in College for the 
UST a A is ohio oho Sadiehcnw ce 0 dci chan ateeerers suenenades 77 


(from Latin Notes, Oct. 1931). More and more, the last figure has shrunk. 

? This crisis has created “honors” courses in many places—and the results will be 
interesting enough to follow. 

* Some private preparatory schools have, indeed, announced new programs, in which 
these studies will occupy the central position. 
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Rome stands for seem very remote; other studies such as Eng- 
lish, history, modern foreign languages, or the sciences seem to 
have far greater validity and claim upon the student’s attention. 
And at the present time England, as has been said, seems to have 
conquered our colleges and universities in so far as the study of 
English has become of paramount importance. 

A great literature‘ has grown up calling attention to the ‘‘Val- 
ues of the Classics.’’ But it has not stemmed the tide that is car- 
rying American college education away from classical studies. It 
has been said of a particularly effective article by Professor Shorey 
that even if not another blow be struck for the classics in our life- 
time, historians will yet maintain that a good fight has been fought 
and one well worthy of the luminous chronicles that adorn the 
pages of humanism. Propaganda of the most dignified and de- 
fensible sort has not convinced a great skeptical public that is 
engrossed with other affairs that seem to be, and actually are, 
far more urgent. Under such circumstances, all of the valorous 
efforts of classicists to retain the classics in college education, as 
the centre and core of the college curriculum (as was the case in 
that type of cultural education that prevailed before 1900) were, 
from the beginning, destined to be a hopeless struggle. The large 
classical requirement in college was a heritage from a past when 
such a status was not only comprehensible but justifiable; but that 
day has past. 

Meantime, shall we accept the possibility of a Latin-less college 
in America with sang-froid? I do not believe that administrators 
look forward to that calamity which threatens education with 
complacence. We have the oft-repeated statements of Provost 
Penniman and of President Butler that voice the belief of the wise 
administrator that the classics must be kept in the curriculum in 
at least reasonable measure. But in spite of such pronouncements, 
the decline has continued. We have had repeated illustrations of 
the immediate effect of the removal of Latin from the required 
list during these years, at many colleges and universities, in the 
very obvious reaction of students to this subject. Not only did 


* Cf. A Bibliographic Monograph on the Value of the Classics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1921. 
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elections suffer heavily—which was to be expected—but in a more 
general sense the subject suffered in the student mind, which 
clearly showed a feeling of indifference toward a subject that 
seemed officially to have been relegated to a place of minor im- 
portance. This attitude, of course, is difficult to combat; although, 
perhaps, there always will be some students so temperamentally 
gifted as to be drawn to a study of this subject in spite of the feel- 
ings of the great majority. The skeleton of courses remains, but 
the student elections are deplorably reduced. Those of us who 
have been trained in the classical tradition view this prospect with 
alarm, although a flame of enthusiasm, kindled by a deep devotion 
and conviction, is not easily quenched. Certainly optimism is not 
justified under the circumstances, but surrender would be cow- 
ardly. 

The question therefore presents itself how Latin can be estab- 
lished in a reasonable degree, so as to be secure in a college educa- 
tion which, many would maintain, is incomplete without some 
first-hand knowledge of that language and of the civilization of 
which it is an expression. As presented at present, in many places, 
and in the present temper of the times, the study of Latin cannot 
be expected to draw a large number of college students throughout 
their college course, howsoever excellent the teaching of that sub- 
ject may be. Why should sub-freshman Latin draw many students 
if it is primarily a long two-year course of preparation in the study 
of a language to prepare students to continue in the study of that 
language in order, at some more distant date, to become proficient 
in that language and thereby become able to interpret Roman 
civilization? Not even the most ardent exponent of Latin and of all 
that it implies can expect a student body cheerfully to accept such 
a course of training, if arbitrarily imposed, or to elect such a 
course freely and voluntarily—even if at the end of such a course 
there might lie an imaginary goal of superior mental discipline or 
of cultural refinement. 

At Pennsylvania, as at Columbia, Michigan, or any other great 
American university, if the day of compulsion has passed, if obli- 
gation to study the classics is no longer recognized, there remains a 
superb opportunity of creating a new tradition of voluntary election, 
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a feeling among our student body that somehow a college course 
without some knowledge of Latin is a contradiction in terms. This 
may at first seem like a wild and untenable thesis, but I believe it 
to be true that even today the great majority of students still 
dimly apprehend the validity of this statement, howsoever 
vaguely. Compulsion is, after all, a poor ally, and I trust that we 
have all learned that lesson. 

I believe that sub-freshman Latin “1 and 2” (the first year of 
college Latin for those who have had no training in the subject) 
and Latin “6 and 7’” (freshman-grade Latin for those who have 
had four years of Latin in preparatory schools) can be and should 
be made so attractive and practical, if you will, that election of 
these courses by the two groups of students indicated may become 
not an unusual event looked upon with amazement, or even scorn, 
but a regular procedure, as embodying a recognized essential in a 
well-rounded college education for all students. With a bit of co- 
operation on the part of college authorities and with the help of 
advisers, a strong department might, I think, establish such 
courses as of pivotal importance for all education, so that failure 
to elect this minimum of Latin would become the exception among 
students of any intellectual ambition or cultural aspiration. Latin 
“1 and 2” should, necessarily, far more than in the past, reveal 
the debt of English and of Romance languages to Latin, even while 
they maintain the highest standards of discipline inherent in the 
subject. The Latin language ought to be taught to these begin- 
ners as one expression of the Roman genius and its influence, 
as one expression of the Roman civilization which should receive 
proper attention in these classes. Without such collateral enrich- 
ment, work in the language, primarily or alone, always runs the 
risk of seeming barren (however important it may be per se), ex- 
cept in the hands of the inspired schoolmaster. But if all of us 
taught Latin syntax as an expression of the Latin genius for order 
and related it to other manifestations of order in the Roman 
civilization ; if all of us taught Latin vocabularies as winged words 
that have lived in science, medicine, law, literature, and common 
speech ; every student, I dare say, would be stirred by these amaz- 

5 T use these symbols “‘1 and 2,” “6 and 7” for convenience. 
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ing phenomena. Teaching of Latin “6 and 7” should rest upon a 
wide reading of a number of authors and should involve a re- 
interpretation of the meaning of Roman culture and, therefore, 
ought to include, through lectures, especially lantern lectures, and 
collateral reading, a fuller development of knowledge of the sig- 
nificance of Roman civilization. This aspect of the work has 
ordinarily been postponed to a later date because of the earlier 
inevitable concentration upon the learning of the language and 
reading of authors in order to acquire some mastery of the lan- 
guage. But it belongs here. These proposed changes are of really 
profound character; they are, I think, required by conditions that 
exist and are likely to exist for some time. There is no valid reason 
for excluding from Latin ‘‘1 and 2,” “6 and 7” a just appreciation 
of these very factors because of which the Latin language has in 
the past always been studied and for which it should be studied in 
the future. On the other hand, there is every reason why this en- 
richment should be added, in order that every student of Latin 
may realize precisely why he is studying a language that is the 
language of a people who lived so long ago. It is altogether proper 
to emphasize linguistics, for their own sake, in the later study of 
the advanced classical student; but in the initial courses (Latin 
“1 and 2’’) and in Freshman Latin (“6 and 7”’), the study of Latin 
must be enriched in such ways, as I have suggested, if their appeal 
is to be strong, vivid, and vital. These changes involve a shifting 
of emphasis from linguistic study to the cultural aspects of the sub- 
ject, from the minutiae of language to an immediate sense of the 
importance and influence of language and literature; they involve 
a proper recognition of the fact that the study of Latin is, after all, 
an end in itself for a relatively small number, but a means to a 
greater end for the great majority of Latin students. 

Neglect at the present time of a proper study of Roman civil- 
ization and its influence® sufficient to constitute a background for 
Latin studied and read in these courses is fatal, I think. Ways 


* Showerman’s Rome and the Romans and the books in the “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome” Series are available and valuable for such collateral reading. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to give a bibliography, here. If there should be a demand for such a bibliog- 
raphy, I shall be glad to prepare it. 
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and means of accomplishing this end would vary, being deter- 
mined by the skill of the individual teacher and his equipment; 
but in no case need it interfere with the primary object of learning 
the Latin language. We should, however, provide a systematic 
initiation into a knowledge of Roman civilization as a whole that 
would be an immeasurable inspiration for all students in such 
courses and an invaluable asset for those students who continued 
their Latin studies. For the latter group we should be providing a 
body of knowledge invaluable for a proper study and interpreta- 
tion of individual authors, read in subsequent years. As it now is, 
those authors afford our students fragments of knowledge which 
remain unrelated glimpses into the true nature of that civilization. 

Perhaps the objection will be raised that the amount of Latin 
read in these courses at present would be somewhat curtailed. Not 
much, I maintain, with skilful handling of this collateral material. 
Even if the amount read were appreciably less, that loss, I believe, 
would be more than compensated for by the gains in other direc- 
tions. In neither of these courses has the contact with Latin 
studies in the past meant mastery of Latin; that may follow later. 
Meantime, if the number of students electing sub-freshman Latin 
and freshman Latin could be largely increased by means of these 
proposed changes, Latin departments would be strengthening 
their own hand. These changes would, in fact, give to these courses 
a broad, fundamental importance for education; and this minimum 
of contact, in these two years, with the difficulties of the Latin 
language, this measure of discipline of exact and patient thinking 
on the part of a larger number of students of Latin (assuming that 
the teaching of the subject was maintained on the finest level) 
would be a boon for our intellectual standards at college. My plea, 
therefore, is for a reorganization of these courses along the lines 
suggested in order that they may in time be recognized as possess- 
ing a genuine enlightenment from which other studies would 
profit, notably studies in language, literature, and history. Of 
course, I would repeat, there must be no neglect of thoroughness 
at any point, and our ultimate aim must be to learn to read Latin, 
not merely to translate it. One single generation of students who 
actually were able to read Latin authors would be sufficient to 
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create a new sense of reality. Until that day comes, why hesitate 
prius oras pocula circum 
(contingere) mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 
ut puerorum aetas inprovida ludificetur 
labrorum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 
absinthi laticem deceptaque non capiatur, 
sed potius tali pacto recreata valescat? 

With this added attractiveness, now that compulsion has been 
removed, student free will may secure the salvation of a subject, 
the value of which no one at all informed will deny. Even in mass 
education that salvation may, I believe, be effected by a more 
enlightened student opinion and realized by the greatest motive 
force in the world, that of Free Will. The deplorable result of the 
Latin-less college that threatens may be averted in ways such as I 
suggest. This argument, therefore, is for a recognition of the 
student’s right to acquire some genuine and authentic knowledge 
of, and feeling for, Roman civilization at first-hand; to develop 
that sense of proportion which comes only from knowledge of 
earlier human history; to realize with some precision and through 
some inner experience that our civilization is a growth and de- 
velopment that carries forward much of the past; and that the 
future cannot dispense with that past. This claim is made without 
the slightest intent to disparage other legitimate intellectual 
pursuits. 

In no sense does my plea for Latin studies ignore the desira- 
bility of constant fresh effort to create new forms, if possible, in 
literature and the other arts, new patterns in social behavior. In 
no sense does my plea fail to recognize the desirability of experi- 
mentation in education,—for even Plato has not robbed us of all 
of our originalities nor has Quintilian exhausted the problems of 
pedagogy, while science marches on triumphant. But we can no 
more dispense with Latin and all that it stands for than the biologist 
can ignore evolution. One all-important element in our intellectual 
life, namely, some first-hand knowledge of the relation of the pres- 
ent to the past, can assuredly flow only from a direct study of 
Latin;’ and the predjudice of the most rabid exponent of any other 


7I do not forget the importance of Greek, but this paper happens to be concerned 
with Latin studies. 
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type of education cannot deny the importance of this unanswer- 
able argument. 

Liberal culture rests upon such knowledge. I do not mean a so- 
called liberal culture that is merely ornamental in character, a 
false adornment and a sham, but a liberal culture that includes a 
genuine understanding of our own language, literature, religion, 
philosophy, art, social and political history; a liberal culture that 
recognizes the continuity of human endeavor and is rich because 
of that knowledge; that escapes the evils of isolation which come 
from inadequate knowledge of the past. This ideal of a liberal 
culture no university can afford to neglect, much less ignore. 

With these two strategic points in our Latin program secured, 
Latin departments may be trusted in the future to shape the rest 
of their program to the advantage of those who might choose to 
proceed to deeper studies, to secure that more thorough knowledge 
which is imperative for scholarship. But this modification, which 
seems to me of utmost importance, might secure a reasonable 
place for Latin studies in the college course and would constitute 
a wise adaptation of an old program to new conditions. My sug- 
gestion, therefore, carries with it, I think, large possibilities of 
student intellectual welfare on a plane of freedom such as will 
lead to an awakening that student opinion will be quick to recog- 
nize. But the success of the adventure will depend, at the start, 
upon the codperation of others and will succeed, in the end, 
through the devotion of Latinists themselves. 











Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


A NOTE ON HORACE, SATIRE 1, 5, 1-24 


The first time I read this satire, I wished that Horace had not 
been so sparing with details about his night journey on the canal- 
boat. At each subsequent reading questions kept occurring to me. 
Finally I jotted down this list in the hope that I might solve 
some of them and probably others which had not occurred to 


me: 

1. Why was Forum Appii, an inland town, crowded with sailors? 

2. Did Horace go by boat as a change from traveling along the Appian 
Way, which he called gravis? 

3. Was there a road beside the canal? 

4. What was the name of the canal or road? 

5. What kind of sleeping accommodation was provided for the travelers? 

6. Why didn’t the travelers demand a refund of their fares and continue 
by road in the morning when they found that the boat had been tied up all 


night? 
7. How far did the boat go in the four hours the following morning? 
9. How was the boat kept from the edge of the canal while being pulled by 


the mule? 

10. How many boats were used on the canal? 

11. Were there freight-boats as well as passenger-boats? 

12. Was the canal wide enough for boats to pass? 

It is generally known that the construction of the Appian Way 
was begun by Appius Claudius in 312 B.c. Whether he was the 
first to construct the canal from Forum Appii to Tarracina or how 
well he built the road is not known. 

In the C.J.L. x, among the inscriptions dealing with the Appian 
Way, are those occurring on a number of mile-stones. We know 
that these belong to this part of the road both because of where 
they were found and because of the twofold method of indicating 
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the mileage. One number indicates the distance from Rome, the 
other the distance from Forum Appii (as stated in the introduc- 
tory commentary of the C.J.L. to the section on the Appian Way). 

There remains only part of the legend. of the earliest mile-stone, 
No. 6838, erected by Publius Claudius during his consulship in 
184 B.c. 

LIII P. CLAUDIO. AP. F. x 
OUF. COS. 
//or/ 
How much work he did on the road cannot be learned, but it 
may be assumed that he made the road passable, since he erected 
this mile-stone. There are several erected by Trajan about the 
year A.D. 110. These do not state that he repaired (refecit) the road, 
as indicated by many other mile-stones, but that he paved (stravit) 
it. This seems to indicate that the road was impassable before 
Trajan undertook to repave it. No. 6835 is representative of the 
mile-stones left by Trajan on this part of the Appian Way. It 
runs: 
VI 
IMP. CAESAR. DIVI. NERVAE. FILIUS. NERVA. TRAIANUS. AUG. GER- 
MANICUS. DACICUS. PONTIF. MAX. TRIB. POT. XIII. IMP. VI. COS. 
V. P. P, XVIII. SILICE. SUA. PECUNIA. STRAVIT. 


XVIII 


From another inscription, No. 6850, we learn that Theodoric, who 
became emperor at the close of the fifth century, did considerable 
work on the road. Porphyrio, a writer of the third century, in 
commenting on vs. 13 of this satire, says, manifestum est illis tem- 
poribus per Paludes Pomptinas non talem viam fuisse, ut vehiculis 
illa ire possent; itaque navem solitos conscendere viatores quam 
tumentum aliquod duceret. He possibly knew, from sources now 
lost, that this part of the Appian Way was impassable in Horace’s 
time. 

On Trajan’s mile-stone the name of this part of the Appian 
Way is indicated by the number xvi. The meaning of this num- 
ber would not be so clear to us if we had no other way of interpret- 
ing it. However, on Theodoric’s inscription the actual name is 
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given, decennovii viae A ppiae, id est a Tripontio usque Tarricinam 
iter. Also Cassiodorus (Var. Epist. 1, 32) speaks of the decennovii 
paludem, and Procopius (Bell. Goth. 1, 11) writes of “the river 
which the inhabitants called dexavvdBiov because it flowed past 
nineteen mile-stones before it emptied into the sea.” The use of 
these words seems to indicate that the vulgar Latin for nineteen 
was not undeviginti but decennovem with which may be compared 
the French dix-neuf and the Italian diciannove. 

The fact that Cassiodorus speaks of the decennovii paludem and 
that Procopius says that the inhabitants called the river dexavvdBrov 
seems to indicate that the road was so impassable most of the 
time that the name decennovium was applied to the canal except 
when the road was passable. Furthermore, as on Theodoric’s in- 
scription the decennovium is said to be the road between Tripon- 
tium and Tarracina, approximately twenty-two miles, it is very 
probable that this name had been used so long that its original 
significance had been forgotten, as in such modern names as Three 
Rivers, Quebec, and Fourteen Streams, South Africa. Also, it is 
easier to understand why Horace called the road to Forum Appii 
gravis and took two days to cover these forty-three miles, because 
the Appian Way passed through mountainous country in the 
vicinity of Aricia and Lanuvium and from there to Forum Appii, 
approximately sixteen miles, over low-lying and marshy ground— 
the last three miles, from Tripontium to Forum Appii, evidently 
so marshy that Theodoric considered it part of the decennovium. 

While not all the questions can be answered because of their 
nature, nevertheless, the following facts may be accepted: 


1. Forum Appii was differtum nautis because it was the headquarters of the 
boatmen who conducted traffic past this poor section of the Appian Way. 
Porphyrio’s note to vs. 4 bears out this conclusion, pervenisse Forum A ppii 
indicat, ubi turba esset nautarum, qui in Pomptinis paludibus navigabant. 

. Horace did not go by boat to gratify a desire to vary his mode of traveling. 

. The road along the canal, if it may be called a road, was impassable. 

. The name of the road or canal was decennovium. 

. The travelers did not demand their fare and go by the road since it was 
impassable. 

6. As the road was impassable it is reasonable to assume that there were 

freight-boats as well as passenger-boats used on the canal. 


un &» WwW bd 
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7. While I have found no information about the width of the canal, no doubt 
it either was wide enough for at least two boats or had wider places where 
boats might pass. 

W. P. Horwoop 

Ear Haic COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
WILLOWDALE, ONTARIO 


ON és 76 ra€v IN THE EUMENIDES OF AESCHYLUS 


That the use of 76 wav and és 76 wGy in an adverbial sense is re- 
stricted almost totally to Aeschylus in all classical Greek, and 
within Aeschylus to the Orestean trilogy, apparently has escaped 
notice. I shall state first the usage in other authors and then that 
of Aeschylus. 

Both 76 way and és rd ray are post-Homeric; likewise, neither 
form occurs in Hesiod. In Pindar there is one similar collocation: 
és 5¢ 7d way “but for the generality” (Ol. u, 85), but the inter- 
pretation will not allow an adverbial usage.! Tragedy, excluding 
Aeschylus, furnishes one example of ré wav (Sophocles, El. 1009). 
Neither form occurs in Euripides.” There is no occurrence in Aris- 
tophanes, nor is there in the whole body of the Attic orators. Ac- 
cording to Schweighaeuser’s lexicon Herodotus uses neither, and 
both are lacking in Thucydides. Xenophon has two uses of ré way 
(Cyr. 1, 6, 13; 1v, 3, 8) and Plato four® (Polit. 2628; Legg. 959a; 
A pol. 32D; Tim. 728). There are thus seven instances of 7é ray 
adverbially, but of the fuller form és ré way none. 

In Aeschylus, to state first the substantive usage from which the 
adverbial usage derives, rd wav (totum, res tota) occurs at Suppl. 
692, Pr. 273, 456, 627, and Ch. 969;* 76 wav adverbial (omnino, 
prorsus) is found at Suppl. 781, Pr. 215, Ag. 175, 429, 1167, Ch. 
331, 434, and Eum. 163; és (eis) 7d way is used at Ag. 682, Ch. 684 
and 940, Eum. 52 and 83, (200),° 291, 401, 538, 670, 891, and 1044. 
The example of 7d ray in the Prometheus is negative and therefore 

1 Cf. Eum. 538 for the position of 5é. 

2 But cf. els rd wavr’ del, Bacch. 316; eis rd wv (Acc. of Spec.) copobs, Heracl. 575. 

* Curiously, the Xenophontic and first two Platonic passages employ the same 
idiom; 76 wav d:adépey “to make all thedifference in the world.” Thuc. has wav d:adépew. 


‘ The text used is that of H. Weil, Leipzig, Teubner (1907). 
5 Canter’s emendation «ls ré wav has been widely accepted. 
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not parallel. With the single exception, then, of Suppl. 781, both 
adverbial forms occur only in the Orestea, and with three excep- 
tions, és rd may occurs only in the Eumenides (eight times). The 
usage appears, thus, to be peculiar to the poetic diction of Aeschy- 
lus in his latest work.® Its restricted occurrence is the more striking 
because other adverbial formations from was, ordinarily cited as 
equivalent, are found commonly, in early literature as well as in 
every branch of literature. 

An examination of the passages in which és 76 way is used ad- 
verbially suggests that omnino or prorsus as translations are in- 
adequate.’ A temporal force, per omne tempus or in perpetuum, gives 
a fuller sense and is more natural in every place with the possible 
exception of Eum. 52 (even here a temporal sense is entirely pos- 
sible). In one passage, Eum. 538, the customary rendering, with- 
out temporal force, is unsatisfactory :* 

és ro av 5é cor A€yu, 
Bwpov aldecar dixas. 


Here ca déyw is parenthetic; the punctuation after \éyw should 
be removed, or should be allowed to stand and additional punctua- 
tion inserted after 5é. The adverb is to be construed with aldeca, 
with temporal sense: ‘‘Now, I bid thee, reverence forevermore the 
altar of Righteousness.” 
HAROLD Wm. MILLER 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

WaAsHInGcTON, D. C. 


THREE DREAMS OF AENEAS 


When, in reading an epic poem, one comes to the account of a 
dream, one tends to expect something marvelous, something in the 
way of what is often called by the ill-chosen word “‘supernatural”’: 
a warning or manifestation of some kind from a superhuman 


6 A. W. Verrall, “On a Chorus of the Choephoroe,’”’ Jour. Phil. rx (1880), 114-163, 
attempts to show that many occurrences of the two forms are corrupt from *réros 
“conjecture,” or *rorf, hypothetical forms from the verb roraw. 

7 Verrall, op. cit., 158, has noticed the temporal force of five instances. 

§ “And as for the whole matter, I say unto thee: reverence the altar of Righteous- 


ness” (Smyth). 
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source. An example is the dream sent by Zeus to Agamemnon in 
the second book of the /liad. This is a purposely misleading and 
deceptive manifestation, which comes directly from a non-human 
source and cannot be thought of as having its origin in Agamem- 
non’s mind. Thus it seems unreal and transports us to a world of 
caprice and magic. On the other hand, Homer’s allusion to that not 
uncommon dream-sensation of helplessness (liad xx, 199 f.) 
appeals to us as true and reasonable and within the realm of ordi- 
nary experience. 

Neither biologists nor psychologists yet fully understand the 
nature of the dream-state. The mind may be filled with images 
which have no ascertainable connection, or only the faintest, with 
any real experience. Or, on the contrary, cognition is sometimes 
obtained of events at a distance from the dreamer, or even, if some 
reports are to be trusted, of events yet to transpire. But this phase 
of dreaming, however fascinating, does not immediately concern 
us. The dream-state may, and often does, reflect in some dramatic 
way surrounding, contemporaneous circumstances. Sensations of 
heat or cold, or other sensory impressions, translate themselves 
into the phenomena of the dream. Or the dreamer’s preoccupations 
and waking interests affect his dreams. So to Coleridge came the 
poem Kubla Khan, so to Stevenson came the idea of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, so to the French composer Berlioz came some of 
his compositions. In other words the subconscious, which has be- 
come aware of certain facts, or which has been brooding over some 
pressing problem, may use the mechanism of a dream to impress 
these facts, or the solution of this problem, on the conscious 
mind. 

Cicero, in the Somnium Scipionis, recognizes the essential princi- 
ple involved, and it may have been familiar to Vergil. At least there 
are dreams in the Aeneid which conform to, and illustrate it, and be- 
come less arbitrary and more meaningful when viewed in its light. 

In the Aeneid u, 270-301 we find one illustration. I would not 
press the prima quies of vs. 268 as meaning anything especially 
significant here, though sometimes a dream just as one is falling 
asleep or awaking from sleep may be of peculiar import. But in 
this dream Aeneas learns that Troy has fallen, before he finds it out 
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with his waking senses. Hector appears to him, brushes aside all 
his expressions of personal solicitude, warns him of the futility of 
further resistance, entrusts him with the sacred emblems of Troy. 

Incidentally, it is worthy of notice how Aeneas inquires the 
reason for Hector’s long absence and for his ghastly wounds. There 
are curious lapses of memory in dreams; and it is quite in accord 
with experience that Aeneas should have forgotten, in the dream, 
facts of which in his waking hours he was all too well aware. 

In vss. 298-301 Aeneas tells us that in spite of the secluded 
location of Anchises’ residence, shouts, screams, and the clash of 
arms were growing ever more audible. In this fact I see the psy- 
chological explanation of the dream. While Aeneas sleeps, the tell- 
tale sounds have penetrated to his ears and to that never-sleeping 
part of the personality which lies below the level of consciousness. 
This “subliminal self” interprets the sounds correctly. The enemy 
has taken us unawares and is within the gates. With lightning- 
swift mental process he draws the logical conclusions and corol- 
laries. Successful resistance is hopeless. The only two alternatives 
are death and flight. And he can best serve the unhappy remnant 
of his people by giving them, as their leader, the benefit of his 
valor, experience, and prestige, and perhaps guiding them to some 
other home, with a brighter future. Something like this, I suggest, 
is the chain of ideas which forms itself in the mind of the sleeping 
Aeneas and obtrudes itself on his actual consciousness through the 
dramatic device of the appearance of that figure who could best 
symbolize both the glory and the fall of Troy, Hector. 

Knapp, following Conington, interprets 296-297 as meaning 
that “Hector’s ghost actually gives to Aeneas the images and the 
fire.”” With all due respect to such distinguished scholars, I regard 
this as totally incorrect. Forbiger, rather, is right in his note, 
“effert: i.e., per somnum efferre mihi videtur; somnium mihi eum 
producit efferentem.”’ We are not here dealing with a ghostly visi- 
tant who, by some species of “apport,” places material objects 
in the hands of the living Aeneas. Aeneas is asleep, not awake and 
conscious, and Vergil has carefully marked the whole episode as a 
dream by enclosing it between Jn somnis (270) and Excutior somno 
(302). 
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Again in the Aeneid mm, 147-171 we have a dream which may 
come under this category. The Trojans are in Crete, having fol- 
lowed to the best of their understanding and ability the directions 
of Apollo. Yet blight and death are oppressing them and they are 
at their wits’ end. Aeneas goes to rest with his mind full of his 
people’s troubles and his father’s suggestion that Apollo be again 
consulted. It is in this fact that I see the psychological basis of his 
dream. No facts otherwise unknown are divulged by the Penates. 
When he relates the dream to Anchises the latter replies, in effect, 
“Why, of course! We might have known that ourselves, if we had 
only thought. I had heard Hesperia connected with Troy many 
times, but never took any stock in the idea.”’ The subconscious 
memory, we are told, never forgets. What Anchises had heard 
saepe from Cassandra, Aeneas might also have heard and for- 
gotten, till under the stress of anxiety the submerged fragment 
floated to the surface and dramatized itself in an unusually vivid 
dream. 

A third dream which I would mention is the one of Aeneid rv, 
554-570. Aeneas has here been through the most trying experience 
of his life—his break with Dido. Spiritually he has already de- 
parted; the physical departure alone remains, and for that all 
preparations have been made. He had come to know, better per- 
haps than he consciously realized, the depths of the queen’s pas- 
sionate nature. What wonder if, as he lay down to sleep, there 
smouldered in his mind a spark of uneasiness, of subconscious 
realization of his danger, that eventually blazed up into the 
dramatic vision of Mercury, with his warning words? 

There are different dreams, of course. I do not put the dream at 
the beginning of Book vim in the same class with these which I 
have mentioned. There is the anxious mind, it is true, but there is 
too much definite information and prophecy from the river-god. 
Such a dream is a case of “creaking mythological machinery.” The 
others, however, are such stuff as dreams are actually, sometimes, 
made of. They ring true. 

ARTHUR HAROLD WESTON 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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THE DENDEREH INSCRIPTION AND 
MERCURY-AUGUSTUS 


In the October, 1936, number of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL on 
p. 38 Max Radin cites as evidence for a personal identification of 
Augustus with Mercury a hieroglyphic inscription from Den- 
dereh in Egypt. He gives as its reading Helmis |[i.e. Hermes] 
Kaiser. The reading Helmis is false and was originally published by 
J. Diimichen (Baugeschichte des Denderatempels [1877], 16). The text 
actually reads ‘Pwyatos,! and has nothing to do with Hermes. So 
many classical scholars have followed Diimichen’s error that it has 
seemed advisable to try once more to check further repetition of 
this mistake. 

New and valid evidence of the identification, not cited by 
Radin, is to be found in the article entitled ‘“Novus Mercurius” by 
O. Brendel in Rim. Mitt., v (1935), 231-259. 

KENNETH SCOTT 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


1W. Spiegelberg, Varia, Recueil de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et a l’ Archéologie 
Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, x nouv. serié (1904), 52, and Mémoirs Publiés par les Mem- 
bres de l’ Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, xxt (1917), 24 LxxxIx; 
xc and note 2. Cf. Scott, “Mercur-Augustus und Horaz C. I, 2,” Hermes tx1 (1928), 
19-21. 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
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in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JOURNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
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HARRY FLETCHER Scott and ANNABEL Horn, Latin Book One: 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company (1936). Pp. 448. $1.40. 


This is a new kind of Latin Book and there are two things about 
it that strike one’s attention: its physical appearance and its 
modernity. It has a wheel-base of nine and a quarter inches and 
opens for thirteen inches. It is filled with interesting pictures, 
twenty-eight of which are in full color. There are twenty-eight 
dealing with the Roman house and its furnishings; thirteen with 
the Roman boy and girl and their school; ten dealing with Roman 
dress and adornment; thirty-three with Roman amusements; 
seventeen with agriculture, industry, and business in ancient 
times; ten with Roman religion; five with Roman government; 
fourteen with famous landmarks in and about Rome; fifteen with 
warfare; eleven with the Romans as empire builders; six with 
roads, bridges, and aqueducts; twenty dealing with language, 
literature, and myth; and four with maps; nearly two hundred in 
all. The material on the page is arranged in two columns, with sec- 
tions divided in such a way that teachers will find it easy to make 
assignments and to carry on reviews. The authors have made an 
extensive and commendable attempt to introduce into first-year 
work the historical-cultural objectives of Latin study. 

The lesson unit is composed as follows: first there is a Latin 
reading exercise, followed by a vocabulary which is kept well below 
the limit of ten words. Beneath the vocabulary the authors pro- 
vide notes on pronunciation. This is a great improvement to my 
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mind over the traditional set-up for rules of pronunciation found 
at the beginning of the book. Then comes the explanation of the 
principle of grammar, first with the use in English, then in 
Latin, with illustrations. After this we find exercises, divided 
often into as many as five different kinds, completion sentences, 
work on derivatives, an optional reading exercise, translation from 
English into Latin, and review and drill. A definite and successful 
attempt has been made to create interesting and sensible sentences 
in both Latin and English exercises. 

There are some forty pages of matter in English describing 
Roman public and private life. This is interestingly told and is well 
spaced throughout the book. Those on Roman books (137-139), 
the Roman theater (149-152), and sports of the Roman amphi- 
theater (191-194) are good examples of the way in which the 
authors have appealed to the young pupil’s interest. 

Connected Latin is introduced as early as the second lesson, is 
well graded, and covers a large number of interesting subjects. 
The authors have introduced in italics the meanings of unusual 
words in the body of the text. By this means they have effected a 
much wider range in their stories and hence greater interest. Sup- 
plementary reading material is provided in the rear of the book, 
together with several Latin plays. 

But the authors have had other things in mind besides the 
pupil’s interest. They have taken great pains to explain the new 
principles of Latin grammar through appropriate illustrations and 
correlation with English usage. Only the fewest possible princi- 
ples are introduced consistent with a proper ground-work for the 
second and subsequent years. In the supplementary section, which 
follows the ninety-eighth lesson unit and the seventeenth review, 
one finds the ablative absolute, deponent verbs, dative with com- 
pounds and special verbs, participles and infinitives, genitive of 
description, irregular verbs, and the gerund. It is the’conviction 
of this reviewer, after many years of high school teaching, that 
participles, infinitives, and ablatives absolute need drill for a longer 
time than this book provides. He would introduce them in Febru- 
ary rather than in May and provide for more prolonged drill. 
However, the flexibility of the book will enable the teacher to do 
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this without disrupting the syllabus of work which he may have 
set up early in the year. 

This book rates well on my “measuring-stick” for high-school 
Latin textbooks. It has seventeen well-planned reviews, study 
helps, and clear black type of varying size printed on paper free 
from gloss. There are clever devices for enabling the pupil to 
visualize principles of Latin. The arrangement of the lesson unit 
provides for varying ability among pupils and among classes as a 
whole. Those who find it convenient to practice the contract 
method will find the book well suited for this purpose. A complete 
index at the end of the book makes available to the teacher quick 
reference to whatsoever material he may choose to review. 

Because for a number of years I have been inordinately inter- 
ested in old Latin textbooks for secondary schools, I realize how 
biased I may be when I say that there is no textbook in any de- 
partment of learning more cunningly, more wisely, or more scien- 
tifically constructed. How different are our modern first-year Latin 
books! The ugly appearance of the old textbooks, the utter lack of 
adornment, inside and out, was quite in keeping with the stern, 
relentless discipline with which the schoolmasters a century and a 
half ago drove home the principles of the Latin tongue. And so we 
welcome the new Scott-Horn Latin Book One and bespeak for it a 
place with the two or possibly three most promising first-year 
books that are helping maintain Latin study as a vital instrument 
in educating American youth. 

DorRANCE S. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


W. K. C. Gutareie, Orpheus and Greek Religion, A Study of the 
Orphic Movement (Methuen’s Handbooks of Archaeology): 
London, Methuen & Co. (1935). Pp. xix+287. 21s. 


This is an admirable book on a very difficult subject. The 
author collects all the information on Orpheus and Orphism and 
discusses the various beliefs attributed to the followers of this 
religion. There are many magnificent illustrations and a good 
working bibliography. 
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One can indicate only briefly in a short review the many con- 
tributions made by the author of this work. In the first place, he 
rightly refuses to make his subject “‘a playground for the anthro- 
pologist and student of comparative religion.’”’ We have had too 
much of that sort of treatment. He sticks closely to the classical 
references and holds throughout a fairly critical point of view. 

Guthrie rightly holds that it is a relatively unimportant matter 
that Orpheus did or did not actually exist. He agrees substantially 
with Boulanger that the god of Orphism had Apolline connections 
and that the worship probably was adopted and systematized by 
sixth century societies which already existed, though Orpheus 
must have existed (if he did exist) many centuries earlier. The 
chapters dealing with the Orphic theology, cosmogony, and escha- 
tology are well done. Various accounts are considered side by side 
and the author adopts no extravagant theories. He uses excellent 
judgment, it seems to me, in placing a discussion of various mod- 
ern theories of Orphic ritual in an appendix to Chapter v1. 

The later chapters dealing with Orphism and Christianity and 
the religions of the Hellenistic Age are the weakest in the book. 
These lie outside the main purpose of the book and are obviously 
not so well thought out. Without sufficient evidence at hand, he 
disagrees with both Boulanger and Nock as to the state of Orphic 
worship in the Hellenistic Age. 

Guthrie was unable to use a very stimulating work on the same 
subject which appeared later in the year than his own. I refer to 
M. P. Nilsson, “Early Orphism and Kindred Religious Move- 
ments,” Harvard Theological Review xxvii (1935), 181-230. Nilsson 
points out that “Orphism is the combination and the crown of 
the manifold religious movements of the archaic period.”’ The 
general conclusion reached by Nilsson, that the greatness of Orph- 
ism lay in its having combined these movements into a system, is 
not contrary to the position taken by Guthrie. But the latter 
does not indicate sufficiently that Orphism was only one expression 
of this general series of movements. 

No criticism can detract from the tremendous value of the work 
considered here. The procedure and point of view of the work are 
thoroughly sound, the exposition is clear and forceful, and the 
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care and judgment with which the book is written makes it invalu- 
able to the student. 
THomAS A. BRADY 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


PuiLo, With an English Translation by F. H. Colson and G. H. 
Whitaker, Volume v. (The Loeb Classical Library) 1934. Pp. 
vi+626. 


The fifth volume of the Loeb Philo contains the treatises called 
De Fuga et Inventione (Mangey: De Profugis), “On Flight and 
Finding’; De Mutatione Nominum, “On the Change of Names’”’; 
Quod a Deo Mittantur Somnia or De Somniis, “On Dreams, That 
They are God-sent.”” Mr. Colson assumes entire responsibility for 
the translation, although Mr. Whitaker at his death in 1930, had 
left an unrevised translation of De Fuga and of the first part of 
De Somniis, as well as about one-fifth of the second part. This 
translation Mr. Colson has revised and corrected. The rest of 
De Somniis, the entire treatise on ‘‘The Change of Names,” the 
Notes, and the Introductions are entirely his. He has further 
appended (613-626) a supplementary list of readings which have 
been adopted in Volumes I-v, and are not vouched for by any 
manuscript or ancient authority. 

Of the high merits of the Loeb Philo little need be said. The four 
preceding volumes have amply demonstrated that in all respects 
the work of Mr. Colson and Mr. Whitaker is better than anything 
we have had before both on the text and on the translation of 
Philo. 

In regard to the translation, it will be chiefly compared with the 
C. D. Yonge translation, published in the Bohn Library in 1854. 
The new translation is a great improvement. Mr. Colson and Mr. 
Whitaker do not shrink from paraphrases. Indeed, there is no 
version which can avoid paraphrase, or should attempt to. The 
danger to be avoided is that of forcing a special interpretation into 
the text or any form of Bowdlerizing. So Mr. Colson (v, 151; “On 
the Change of Names,” m1) says, “While our mind pursued the 
airy speculations of the Chaldaeans,”’ which is in force and, in- 
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deed, in literal effect, far superior as a rendering for the Greek, 
vos 5¢ hua hixa éxadddufe perewpodkeoxGv, than Yonge’s, “But 
when our mind was occupied with the wisdom of the Chaldaeans, 
studying the sublime things which exist in the world.’”’ The differ- 
ence is, I think, typical. 

The editors have in the main used Wendland’s text, but have 
by no means slavishly followed it. They have frequently departed 
from it both when it rejected and when it followed manuscript 
authority. The manuscript authority is extremely weak for the 
second treatise in this volume and still weaker for the second part 
of De Somniis. As far as the textual questions are matters of 
minutiae, most of us will gladly accept Mr. Colson’s authority. 
A judgment on these matters is possible only for those who may 
claim an immersion in Philonic language to which I can make 
no pretension. And the same should doubtless be said for those 
textual changes which depend upon a critical and thorough under- 
standing of Philo’s religious philosophy. 

Here and there the typical reader of Philo who does not pretend 
to be a specialist may reserve a doubt. Must the MS -yéyous of De 
Mutatione Nominum 26, be changed to pdpous? Is there really 
“no sense” in saying that the man who would be God’s must flee 
all “the artificial regulations of the human will’’? It may be so, 
but it is not self-evident. Another passage in which this time the 
text is retained, similarly leaves one unconvinced. In De Somniis 
187, Mr. Colson retains 6 dyuovpyés in the sense of “chief magis- 
trate” and states he does not know “why Mangey and Cohn should 
have wished to correct it to djpapxos or lepoupyés.”” Certainly 
dnuwovpyés, the title of the chief magistrate in Achaia, in many 
Doric states, and in Asia Minor, might conceivably have been 
known to Philo. It is doubtful, however, that the apparently single 
reference to one of these officials in Thucydides and Demosthenes 
would be sure to inform him. But, after all, 5nucoupyés is sufficiently 
rare in this sense to have escaped most lexicographers until quite 
recently. There is no other instance of this meaning of the word 
in all Philo’s extant writings, while in the sense of ‘“‘craftsman,” 
both literally and philosophically, it is extremely common in Philo. 
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It does seem strange that in this one instance he should have used 
it casually in a rather unusual sense, expecting it to be generally 
understood, when he had used it thirty times or more in another 
sense, and when there were so many other terms that would have 
expressed his meaning and offered no confusion. These considera- 
tions would have no weight to an editor vowed to a rigid conser- 
vation in his text, but Mr. Colson is not such an editor. 

These three treatises are really continuations of the allegorical 
commentary on the Pentateuch which occupied the previous vol- 
umes. Except for the De Somniis u, which Mr. Colson rightly con- 
siders extremely poor in thought, they are excellent examples of a 
method which has always been the characteristic device of most 
forms of scholasticism, and so far as Philo was concerned definitely 
became a model for medieval schoolmen. It is a peculiarly difficult 
method when applied to an entire, if fragmentary, literature as 
heterogeneous and as unequal as the Pentateuch. Small wonder 
that Mr. Colson is constrained to point out that the allegory seems 
to get a little confused at one point and another. Even books 
written originally and avowedly as allegories, like the Romaunt of 
the Rose or the Faérie Queen, do not escape confusion. 

A full commentary on Philo is a great desideratum. Mr. Colson’s 
appendices contain material which would fit admirably in such a 
commentary. For the social historian, it may be that the most 
important items would be such things as Philo’s account of the 
suicide of a blasphemer (De Mut. Nom. vim, 173-175), or his 
description—we may assume, autoptic—of a bull in the arena. 
An approach to a commentary is being provided by the many 
studies on Philo now being prepared by English, American, and 
French scholars. The completion of Mr. Colson’s work will notably 
assist their labor. Indeed, it is to Mr. Colson himself that we might 
look for a fully annotated edition. 

MAx RADIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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SeExTus Emprricus, Against the Logicians, Edited with an English 
translation by the Rev. R. G. Bury, Vol. m (Loeb Classical 
Library): London, William Heinemann; Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press (1935). Pp. 489. 


The text of the two books Against the Logicians contained in 
this volume is based on that of Bekker, with the welcome addition 
of the chapter headings, which were omitted by Bekker. Mr. Bury 
has given careful consideration to corrections of the text con- 
tributed by such modern scholars as L. Kayser, V. Heintz, R. 
Hirzel, A. Kochalsky, and A. Riistow. Not infrequently the con- 
jectures of other scholars appear. It is especially pleasing to me 
to see here and there the name of H. Mutschmann, a scholar of 
brilliant promise, whose untimely death prevented the publication 
of his edition of Sextus Empiricus and of various studies in the 
field of Greek rhetoric and philosophy. In short, Mr. Bury has 
given us the best possible text of our author. 

The subject-matter of these two books adv. dogmaticos makes 
them very difficult to translate into the language of the general 
reader. It would be easier to criticize this translation than to im- 
prove it. But no translation can be as good as the original. On 
occasion (e.g. p. 93) Mr. Bury is obliged to use “emphasis” as a 
transliteration instead of a translation. And what will a Greek- 
less reader make of “ap-emphasis’’? This is not intended to be a 
criticism of the translation, but merely to point out that the 
English language has very definite limitations. 

Sextus Empiricus flourished about 250 a.p. He was both a 
physician and a philosopher. He was an outstanding representative 
of the later skepticism of antiquity, and in this connection the 
volume under discussion will be of interest to those readers of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL who have had no previous contact with this 
author. 

ALFRED P. DoRJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keepin touch with matters ofinterest to the pro- 
fessional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions 
and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the 
pages of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


A Roman Calendar 
MeEnsiIs IANvARIUS (from Janus, god of beginnings) 


1 KALENDAE IANUARIAE Festival of Janus. Gifts (strenae) of sweetmeats 
and copper coins were exchanged. The coins 
bore on one side the double head of Janus and 
on the other a ship. 

Beginning of the civil year. Consuls, praetors, 
and aediles were inaugurated. 

In imperial times the oath of service and fidelity 
to the emperor was annually renewed by the 
troops. 

104 B.c. C. Marius triumphed over Jugurtha and 
the Numidians. 

49 B.c. Curio delivered Caesar’s ultimatum to 
the Senate. 

47 B.c. M. Aemilius Lepidus triumphed over the 
Spaniards. 

46 B.c. Caesar arrived near Leptis in Africa. 

45 B.c. The Julian calendar was established. 

43 B.c. Cicero delivered the Fifth Philippic be- 
fore the Senate. 

42 B.c. Julius Caesar was deified by the Senate. 

41 B.c. L. Antonius triumphed over the Alpine 
tribes. 

39 B.c. L. Marcius Censorinus triumphed over 
the Macedonians. 
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2 a.D. Iv Non. IAN. 


3 a.D. 1 Non. IAN. 


4 Pripre Non. IAN. 


5 NONAE IANUARIAE 


6 A.D. vii Ip. IAN. 


7 A.D. vit Ip. IAN. 
8 A.D. vi Ip. IAN. 
9 a.D. V Ip. IAN. 


10 aA.p. Iv Ip. IAN. 
11 A.D. m1 Ip. IAN. 


12 Pripre Ip. IAN. 
13 Ipus IANUARIAE 


7 B.c. Ti. Claudius Nero triumphed over the 
Germans. 

A.D. 193. Pertinax was made emperor. 

A.D. 17. Both Livy and Ovid died. 

A.D. 69. Vitellius was proclaimed emperor at 
Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne). 

Compitalia. Sacrifices were made on the altars 
at street intersections. The ludi compitales 
were celebrated on this and the two suc- 
ceeding days. 

106 B.c. Cicero was born at Arpinum. 

46 B.c. Caesar, surrounded by a force of Pom- 
peians led by Labienus, retreated to Ruspina. 

48 B.c. Caesar crossed from Brundisium to 
Epirus with the vanguard of his army. 

43 B.c. Cicero delivered the Sixth Philippic in 
the Forum. 

277 B.c. C. Iunius Brutus Bubulcus triumphed 
over the Lucanians and Bruttians. 

48 B.c. Caesar landed in Illyricum. 

49 B.c. A senatus consultum ultimum was passed 
against Caesar’s tribunes, Cassius and Antony. 

Iano patri. 


Agonia. The Rex Sacrorum offered a ram (to 
Janus?) in the Regia. 


Carmentalia. Festival of Carmenta, a prophetic 
deity. 

29 s.c. The temple of Janus was closed for the 
first time in two hundred years, and the third 
time in the history of Rome, to mark the res- 
toration of peace by Augustus. 

2 B.c. The temple of Juturna was dedicated by 
Augustus. 

ca. A. D. 346. Theodosius was born in Spain 


Fauno in insula. The temple to the rustic Faunus 
was dedicated in 194 B.c. 

339 B.c. Q. Publilius Philo triumphed over the 
Latins. 

293 B.c. Sp. Carvilius Maximus triumphed over 
the Samnites. 

86 B.c. Marius died. 
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56 B.c. Cicero took part in the senate debate 
concerning Ptolemy Auletes. 
49 B.c. Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

14 a.p. xrx KAL. FEB. 275 B.c. M’. Curius Dentatus triumphed over 
the Samnites and King Pyrrhus of Epirus. 

15 a.p. xvu1 Kat. Fes. Carmentalia. 

A.D. 69. Galba was slain and Otho was pro- 
claimed emperor. 

A.D. 384. Honorius was born. 

16 a.D. xvit KAL. FEB. 49 B.c. Pompey left Rome never to see it again. 

27 B.c. Octavian was proclaimed Augustus by 
the Senate, and was awarded the civic crown 
of oak leaves. 

A.D. 11. Tiberius triumphed over the Pannonians 
and Dalmatians. 

A.D. 10. The temple of Concord, rebuilt by Ti- 
berius, was dedicated. 

17 A.D. xv1 Kat. FEB. Ludi Palatini. Games were held on this and the 
two succeeding days. 

257 B.c. A. Atilius Calatinus triumphed over the 
Sicilians and Carthaginians. 

38 B.c. Octavian married Livia. 

A.D. 395. Theodosius died of dropsy at Milan. 

18 A.D. xv KAL. FEB. 254 B.c. Ser. Fulvius Paetinus Nobilior tri- 
umphed over the Cossyrenses and Carthagin- 
ians. 

52 B.c. Clodius was slain on the Appian Way by 
Milo. 

19 a.p. x1v Kat. FEs. 254 B.c. M. Aemilius Paullus triumphed over 

the Cossyrenses and Carthaginians. 
49 s.c. Cicero had heard that Labienus had 
abandoned Caesar’s cause. 
A.D. 379. Theodosius was made Augustus by 
Gratian at Sirmium. 
20 A.D. x11I KAL. FEB. 


21 a.p. xm KAL. FEB. Ludi. 

22 A.D. XI KAL. FEB. A.D. 41. Caligula was slain by the praetorian 
guard. 

23 A.D. X KAL. FEB. 267 B.c. M. Atilius Regulus and L. Iulius Libo 
triumphed over the Sallentinians. 

24 A.D. IX KAL. FEB. Paganalia. The festival of sowing lasted for three 
days. Offerings were made and the oxen were 
garlanded. 


49 B.c. Labienus joined Pompey at Teanum., 
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A.D. 76. Hadrian was born at Italica in Spain. 
25 A.D. vit KAL. FEB. 57 B.c. The debate in the Senate over Cicero’s 
recall from banishment was accompanied by 
rioting and bloodshed in the Forum and 
Comitium by Clodius’ gangs. Quintus Cicero 
barely escaped with his life. 
A.D. 41. Claudius was proclaimed emperor. 
A.D. 98. Nerva died in Rome and was succeeded 
by Trajan. 
26 A.D. vit KA. FEB. 98 B.c. L. Cornelius Dolabella triumphed over 
the Spaniards and Lusitanians. 
44 B.c. Caesar celebrated his victories on the 
Alban Mount. Hailed as king as he rode back 
into the city, he replied, “I am Caesar, not 
king.” 
26 B.c. Sex. Appuleius triumphed over the 
Spaniards. 
27 a.pv. vt KAt. FEs. Castori et Polluci. The temple vowed by the 
consul in the battle of Lake Regillus was 
dedicated two years later in 484 B.c. 
81 B.c. L. Cornelius Sulla Felix triumphed over 
Mithridates. 
28 A.D. V KAL. FEB. 
29 a.pv. IV KAL. FEB. A.D. 275. Aurelian died. 
30 A.D. m1 KAL. FEB. 
31 Pripre KAt. Fes. 
During January 104 B.c. Marius brought Jugurtha in chains to 
Rome. 
62 B.c. Catiline died in battle at Pistoria. 
43 s.c. Antony was besieging Decimus Brutus 
at Mutina. 


Playing Baseball with Latin Vocabulary and Forms 

1. The four pupils of highest grade choose sides so as to form 
four teams in the class. 

2. A standard word-list is prescribed. A limited part of the list 
may be used at first, and words gradually added at the discretion 
of the team captains and the teacher. 

3. Each captain designates a starting pitcher and a relief pitcher 
before the games begin. These pitchers bring to class a selected 
list of words from the word-list. No English may appear on these 
lists, and the selection of words to use in the game must be made 
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by the pitcher alone, except that his captain may assist in the se- 
lection if he wishes. 

4. The first batter stands up and is asked the meaning of a word 
by the opposing pitcher. He must answer correctly within ten 
seconds in order to get a hit and reach first base. The umpire 
(teacher) keeps time with a stop-watch, and if no answer, or an 
incorrect answer is given, the pitcher may have ten seconds in 
which to give the right answer, thus retiring the batter. If the 
pitcher fails to give the answer correctly or within the ten-second 
limit, the batter gets a base on balls. 

5. The pitcher is allowed fifteen seconds to deliver a word to the 
batter. If he exceeds this time, a balk is declared and men on bases 
move up one base. The pitcher must pronounce the words cor- 
rectly, otherwise the umpire may be asked by the batter to write 
out the words on the board. The batter may ask to hear a second 
time the word asked, even if it is correctly pronounced. 

6. Pitchers may use “‘curve balls” at their own discretion, and 
ask for case-forms of nouns, principal parts of verbs, or comparison 
of adjectives. The batter must first give the meaning of the word, 
and then give the form asked for. If he fails in either attempt, he 
is liable to be put out by the pitcher, but if he hits this “curve” 
he is entitled to two bases instead of one. The amount of extra 
time allowed can be decided by agreement among the captains. 

7. Best results will be obtained by allowing only one out per 
inning, instead of three, as in baseball. If the pitching is good, a 
game may be finished in twenty minutes. 

8. Every member of each team must do some pitching. If there 
are four teams, and each team plays every other team twice—an 
arrangement that has been found satisfactory—a team will be 
required to furnish pitchers for about fifty-four innings. There- 
fore, if there are seven players on a side, for example, no player 
may pitch more than nine innings. Any part of an inning counts 
as a full inning, so that if a pitcher is taken out for a relief pitcher, 
both players are charged with pitching the inning in which the 
substitution takes place. 

9. Lateness or absence has no effect upon the games, which must 
be played exactly as scheduled. The absence of a good player will 
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handicap one team and help another, while the absence of a weak 
player will have the reverse effect; but it should be clearly under- 
stood that all this is in the lap of the gods: sic volvere Parcas. 

10. Local ground rules and local details will come up for con- 
sideration, but these may safely be left to the decision of the team 
captains. 

11. If there are four teams, and they play two rounds (six games 
in all) a bonus may well be offered to the members of the cham- 
pionship team and some smaller reward to those in second place. 
At the end of two rounds it has been found satisfactory to choose 
sides all over again before starting a new season. 


Planning the game and keeping records 


1. Arrange for pitchers, which team plays which, and who bats 
first at least a day before the game. 

2. When the class enters the room, the captains of the first two 
teams to play should arrange their players in the batting order 
which they have decided upon. During a game, as in baseball, no 
change may be made in this order. 

3. Non-combatants are given duties in pairs, while the two con- 
testing teams are playing, as follows: 

a) One pair draws a diamond on the blackboard and keeps 

track of the positions of runners and of runs scored. 

b) See that every word missed by batters or pitchers is plainly 

and correctly written on the board. 

c) Keep a record of the number of innings pitched by each 

pitcher. 

d) Keep a list on paper of the words missed by each player. 

e) Keep the score by innings and attend to the permanent 

“standing of the clubs” on the blackboard. 

f) A player from each team, designated by the captain—it 

may be the captain himself—takes notes on difficult words and 

meanings for use by his own pitchers. 

g) Other players either assist in the work of f) or fill in for ab- 

sentees in the work of a) to e). 

4. If the arrangements of (3) are carried out, the teacher- 
umpire can concentrate on the important work of keeping time 
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and deciding about the accuracy of answers. As usual, pupils with 
definite duties in the classroom will attend to them with care. 

5. The work of 6) furnishes a list of words that have proved 
difficult for certain members of the class. Some sort of general re- 
view of this list should be provided for. 

6. The work of d) shows each person’s failures. Some sort of 
remedial exercise may be based upon this list for each individual. 

7. The work of e) shows the games won and lost by each team. 
Sometimes the score of a game is tied at the end of nine innings. It 
has been found satisfactory to continue such games for twelve 
innings and declare a tie if neither team has won by that time. In 
case there are ties, the standing of the teams must be based on 
points. Count two points for a victory, and one point for a tie. 

Joun F. GUMMERE 


WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 











Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
B. Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the Associa- 
tions of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. 
Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern 
States; Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. 
Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west 
of the Mississippi. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date.] 


University of Southern California 


As a part of the Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebration 
of the Inauguration of Graduate Studies at The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Professor Henry Rushton Fairclough, of Stanford University, read 
a paper entitled ‘‘Classical Scholarship in Relation to Modern Life” which 
may prove of great help to those who are being constantly asked whether 
there is such a relationship. Copies of this interesting paper may doubtless be 
obtained from the secretary of the University of Southern California. 


Connecticut 


The Annual Meeting of the Connecticut Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England was held at Trinity College, Hartford, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 17. The program at the morning session was as follows: ‘‘Address of Wel- 
come,” President Remsen B. Ogilby, Trinity College; ‘“‘What is Linguistic 
Science, and What is it For?” Professor E. H. Sturtevant, Yale University; 
“Fragments from Knossus,”’ (illustrated), Professor J. W. Hewitt, Wes- 
leyan University; ‘‘Plato and Shelley,”” Mr. James M. Notopoulos, Trinity 
College. 

At 1:15 o’clock luncheon was served in the College Dining Hall. 
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The program at the afternoon session was as follows: ‘Evidences of the 
Inferiority Complex in Cicero’s Life and Letters,” Mr. Francis Curran, Vice- 
Principal Putnam High School; and “The State Latin Contest,’’ a report by 
Dr. H. A. Cohen, Norwich Free Academy. Discussion was led by Mr. C. M. 
Allen, Vice-Principal, Hartford Public High School. 


Indiana 


The Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association met 
Thursday, October 22, in Indianapolis. The papers read at the morning ses- 
sion were: “Latin a Living Language in the Catholic Church,” Sister M. 
Theresa, of Ferdinand; ‘‘What can Two Years of Latin Do for the High- 
School Girl and Boy,” Essie V. Hallowell, of Pendleton; “Tua Res Agitur,” 
F, H. Weng, Indiana State Teachers’ College of Terre Haute. This program 
was interspersed by songs in Latin, German, and Spanish by the Colonial 
Chorus of the George Washington High School, and a playlet called, ‘‘A Day 
Without Latin.” After luncheon Dean W. D. Gatch, of the Medical School of 
the University of Indiana, spoke on ‘“‘The Value of Latin and Greek as Pre- 
medical Subjects,’’ and Charles C. Mierow, of Carleton College, gave an ad- 
dress on ‘“‘The Living Language.’’ By way of interlude there were songs by 
the Golden Singers, of Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, followed by a 
paper entitled “Language the First Social Study,”’ by Emma Peters, of the 
Emerson High School, of Gary, and a second address by Professor Mierow on 
“Latin and Learning.” 


Iowa 


The Classical Section of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association met Novem- 
ber 6 at Des Moines with Professor Roy C. Flickinger presiding. The meeting 
was held in the Main Building on the campus of Drake University. The pro- 
gram was as follows: ‘“The Place and Value of Latin in the Secondary School,” 
Superintendent W. F. Johnson, Harlan; “Depression Trends in Secondary 
Education: Core Curricula, and the Socialized School,’’ Dean F. W. Shipley, 
Washington University; ‘What Is to Become of Syntax?” F. H. Potter, 
University of Iowa; ‘Objectives in the Teaching of Latin in the High School 
and the Measurement of Their Attainment,’’ M. E. Hutchinson, Cornell 
College. Blanch P. Hunter, of Cedar Rapids, was secretary of the Section. 
The officers for 1937 are F. H. Potter, Iowa City, chairman; and Junore Troe, 
Lamoni, secretary. 


Glanville Terrell 


We record with sincere regret the death of Dr. Glanville Terrell, Emeritus 
Professor of Latin at the University of Kentucky, which occurred at his home 
in Louisa, Virginia, October 4, after an illness of several weeks. 

At the instance of his father he studied law as a young man in Virginia. 
However, he disliked the practice of the law and began teaching. After teach- 
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ing a few years in California, he entered Stanford University and received 
the A.B. degree in one year, though he had had no previous college training. 
In 1900 he received the Ph.D. degree from Harvard University. From 1900 to 
1909 he was a professor in Georgetown College (Kentucky), and in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky from 1909 until 1929, when he retired. 

Professor Terrell liked to do the unusual. He climbed mountains in Switzer- 
land, walked over Greece, and at the age of sixty-seven he rode horseback from 
Lexington, Kentucky, to Louisa, Virginia in nineteen days. 

Professor Terrell wrote numerous articles for newspapers and magazines, 
in one of which he traced Hannibal’s route over the Alps. Though he did not 
care much for administrative work, he was Acting Dean of the Graduate 
School in the University of Kentucky for some years. 

Many friends will mourn his passing. 


Louisiana 


“A Unique Friendship” is the title of an article dealing with the personal 
relations of Horace and Maecenas published in the October number of 
Louisiana Schools, journal of the Louisiana Teachers Association. The author 
is Dorothy Schulze Stafford, of Louisiana State University. 


Western Massachusetts 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Western Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England was held at Holyoke on October 31. 
The program at the morning session included: ‘“‘Welcome,” Dr. Howard 
Conant, Holyoke High School; ‘“The Tetralogies of Antiphon,’’ Mr. Edward 
C. Weist, Mount Holyoke College; “A Sixth-Century Pastor,” Professor 
Eleanor Duckett, Smith College; “‘Polybius and his Prejudices,” Professor 
J. F. A. Fine, Williams College. After luncheon and the business meeting the 
following papers were presented: “A Tribute—Professor Helen McGaffey 
Searles,” Professor Cornelia Coulter, Mount Holyoke College; ‘Glimpses of 
Spain—1935,”” Miss Margaret Ackerman, High School, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire. 


The Saint Louis University Classical Club 


“Political Institutions of Greece and Rome”’ is the general topic of study for 
The Saint Louis University Classical Club during 1936-1937, its eighth year. 
The club holds six meetings during the academic session and pursues its de- 
velopment of the general topic through papers, discussions, and illustrative 
readings. It comprises the university and the three senior corporate colleges, 
Fontbonne College, Maryville College, and Webster College. Officers for the 
current year are Chester Louis Neudling, College of Arts and Sciences at 
Saint Louis University, president; Anne Catherine Snooks, Maryville Col- 
lege, vice-president ; Alice Louise Smith, Webster College, secretary; and Jane 
Clare O’Connell, Fontbonne College, treasurer. 
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Within the general program the specific programs for the second semester 
will be: February 14, “The Judiciary”; March 14, ‘The Swing to Imperial- 
ism’’; April 18, ‘‘Citizenship and its Suppositions.”’ Provision is made in each 
program for readings and discussion; and the final program will close with a 
presidential address entitled ‘“The Privileges and Duties of Roman Citizen- 
ship.” 


Ohio 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference was held in 
Cincinnati October 29-31. At the first session, Thursday afternoon, the fol- 
lowing papers were read: ‘“‘Aristophanes’ Introduction of Parody,” Alfred C. 
Schlesinger, Oberlin College; ‘Ethical Qualities in Vergil’s Aeneid,” Grace 
A. Otte, Bellfontaine High School; ‘‘The Ancient Ruler Cult and the Early 
Christian Apologists,’’ Sister Mary Inez, Notre Dame College; ‘‘Laughing 
and Grief,” Frank A. Jurkat, Cedarville College; ‘“The Romanization of 
Celtic Art” (illustrated), John Walton, Superintendent of Schools, Man- 
chester. The evening session was held at the Taft Museum, where Walter H. 
Siple, Director of the Cincinnati Art Museum, gave an illustrated address on 
“The Taft Museum and Collection,” followed by a second illustrated ad- 
dress by Mrs. Siple on ‘“The Virtues: Two Crystals in the Taft Collection.” 
After the papers there was an informal inspection of the Museum. 

The morning and afternoon sessions on Friday were held at the Laws 
Memorial Auditorium of the University of Cincinnati. The papers for the 
morning session were: ‘‘Handicaps and Needs of the Latin Teacher in a 
Small School System,” Ruth E. Richey, Montpelier High School; “‘Julius 
Caesar and his Friends,’’ Bertha L. Barber, Pioneer High School; ‘The Per- 
sonal Relations between Caesar and Cicero,’’ Hilda Humes, Bellaire High 
School; ‘‘The Colosseum by Moonlight,” Marian E. Senter, Burns Junior 
High School, Canton; ‘““The Catacombs” (illustrated), Julian L. Maline, 
Xavier University. In the afternoon Leigh Alexander, President of the Con- 
ference, presided at a “Symposium on Latin and Modern Education.” The 
papers read were: ‘“The Value of Latin in Teaching Modern Languages,” 
Mildred Link, Uhrichsville High School; “A Superintendent Looks at Latin,” 
Edward D. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati; ‘“The Meta- 
morphosis of Latin into the Romance Languages,’”’ Archimede Marni, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; “Latin and the Education of Youth,” E. J. Ashbaugh, 
Dean of the School of Education, Miami University. At the annual dinner, 
Friday evening at Hotel Sinton, the members of the Conference were wel- 
comed by Raymond Walters, President of the University of Cincinnati; and 
Leigh Alexander, of Oberlin College, President of the Conference, responded; 
after which Winfred G. Leutner, President of Western Reserve University 
gave an address entitled “Some Views on Scholarship Applied to the Art of 
Living.” 

At the final session on Saturday morning George McCracken, of Otterbein 
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College, discussed ‘‘A Modest Proposal to Abolish Latin in High Schools”’; 
John H. Hough, of Ohio State University, “Stamp Collecting and the 
Classics’; and Robert S. Rogers, of Western Reserve University, gave an 
illustrated paper on “Glimpses of Ancient Sicily.” 

Officers elected for the coming year are: president, Roy Kenneth Hack, 
University of Cincinnati; vice-president, Sister Mary Gonzaga, Ursuline Col- 
lege, Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, Arthur M. Young, University of Akron. 
Next year’s meeting will be held at Youngstown. 


Allen Brown West 


Allen Brown West, Professor of Ancient History at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, was killed in an automobile accident September 18. He was fifty 
years of age. 

A graduate of Milton (Wis.) College, Mr. West spent 1907-09 and 1910-11 
at Oriel College, Oxford University, as Rhodes Scholar from Wisconsin. He 
returned to the University of Wisconsin to receive his M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees and began his teaching career at Swarthmore College in 1912. After 
service at various colleges and universities he finally came to Cincinnati from 
Princeton in 1927. In the summer of 1930 he was Professor of Ancient History 
at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. West, by means of books and in his many articles which appeared in 
the classical and historical periodicals, made important contributions to 
modern classical scholarship in the special branches of ancient history. In 
1925-26 he was the John Simon Guggenheim memorial fellow for the study 
of the Athenian tribute records, at the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. It is for this work that he is perhaps best known, for in recent years 
his greatest interest lay in the restoration and interpretation of the financial 
records of fifth-century Athens and particularly the tribute quota lists of the 
Athenian empire. 

The present standard text of the quota lists (Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum V [1931]) was published by West and Meritt, while two years ago 
the same authors produced the Athenian Assessment of 425 B.C., a masterly 
treatment which should serve as a model for the editing of epigraphic texts. 
In the field of numismatics Dr. West’s technical monograph, Fifth and Fourth 
Century Gold Coins from the Thracian Coast, won the praise of critics for the 
industry and learning which it displayed. 

Professor West was a member of the American Historical Association, 
American Numismatic Society, Archaeological Institute of America, Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and the managing committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. 
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Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson and Co. (1936). Pp. viii+360. $1. 

BUCKLAND, WILLIAM W., and McNair, A. D., Roman Law and Common 
Law, A Comparison in Outline: New York, Macmillan Co. (1936). Pp. 
371. $4.50. 

CAMMANN, JEAN B., Numismatic Mythology: New York, Wayte Raymond 
(1936). Pp. 39. $1.50. 
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Trojan Women, Electra, Iphigenia Among the Taurians, Bacchants, 
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Lean: New York, Dial Press (1936). Pp. 499. $2.75. 

GEER, Russet M., Roman Civilization: Providence, University Book Store, 
Brown University (1936). Pp. vii+178. $2.40. 

GLOvER, TERROT R., Ancient World, A Beginning?: Cambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press; New York, The Macmillan Co. (1936). Pp. 400. 7s. 6d. 

HopceE, A. DiInGwALL, New Manual of Latin Prose Composition, Parts 1 and 
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Part 2, 3s. 

Ho.sappte, L. B., Latin for Use, An Anthology of Latin Through the Ages 
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Hue111, Witi1aM M., Panhellenism in Aristophanes: Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press (1936). Pp. viii +106. $1.50. 
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Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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METROPOLITAN Museum oF Art, Roman Art., A Picture Book: New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (1936). $0.25 

Orosrus, Pautus, Seven Books of History Against the Pagans. The Apology 
of Paulus Orosius, Translated with Introduction and Notes by Irving W. 
Raymond (Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, No. 26): New 
York, Columbia University Press (1936). Pp. ix +436. $4.50. 

PERKINS, CLARENCE, Ancient History (Harper’s History Series): New York, 
Harper and Brother (1936). Pp. xv +662. $3.50. 

Perry, Epwarp D., Sanskrit Primer‘: New York, Columbia University Press 
(1936). Pp. 242. $3.25. 

Rosrnson, Davin M., Pindar, A Poet of Eternal Ideas (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Archaeology, No. 21): Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press 
(1936). Pp. 126. $3. 

SARGEAUNT, GEORGE M., Classical Spirit: Bradford, Eng., Cloanthus Press 
(1936). Pp. 292+-xii. 15s. 

Scott, HARRY FLETCHER, and Horn, ANNABEL, Latin, Book One: Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Co. (1936). Pp. 448. $1.40. 

Smpontus, Poems and Letters, With an English Translation by William Blair 
Anderson, Vol. 1 (Loeb Classical Library): Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1936). Pp. 558. $2.50. 

Sixes, E. E., Lucretius, Poet and Philosopher: Cambridge, at the University 
Press; New York, The Macmillan Co. (1936). Pp. ix+187. $2.25. 

SOPHOCLES, Antigone, Translated into Modern Greek in Fifteen-Syllable and 
Anapaestic Verse by Theodosius Duvaletelli: Athens, John D. Kollaros 
(1933). Pp. 107. 

Tacitus, CorNnELIus, Selections, Edited by Frank Burr Marsh and Harry J. 
Leon: New York, Prentice-Hall (1936). Pp. 557. $2.25. 

Tueocritus, Late Spring, Translated by Henry Harman Chamberlin: Cam- 

___ bridge, Harvard University Press (1936). Pp. 253. $2.50. 

TREVER, ALBERT AvucGustus, History of Ancient Civilization, Vol. I: New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co. (1936). Pp. 585. $3.50. 

Uttman, B. L., and Henry, Norman E., New Second Latin Book: New York, 
The Macmillan Co. (1936). Pp. xv +537 +80. $1.68. 

VanHAN, V. C., History of Armenia, Vol. 1: Boston, Ararat Publishing Co. 
(1936). Pp. 272. $1.50. 

Vercitius Maro, P., Aeneidos Liber V, Edited with Notes and Vocabulary 
by E. Harden, Sidney, N. S. W., W. E. Smith (1935). Pp. 79. 2s. 6d. 

VICKERY, KENTON FRANK, Food in Early Greece (University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin, Vol. xxx1v, No. 7. Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. xx, No. 
3): Urbana, University of Illinois (1936). Pp. 97. $1. 

Waker, N. D., Delphi, Chancellor’s Prize for Latin Verse: Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell (1936). Pp. 7. 2s. 

Wesster, T. B. L., An Introduction to Sophocles: New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (1936). Pp. 202. $4.50. 
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